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THE MESSAGE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS FOR TO-DAY 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews presents to us some interesting 
problems in the sphere of introduction and in the sphere of 
interpretation, but into neither of these spheres do I propose to 
enter just now. ~-Suffice it to say, with B. B. Warfield, that 
this Epistle ‘comes to us like its own Melchizedek, ‘ without 
father, without mother, without genealogy’, bearing its own 
independent witness to how Jesus was thought and spoken of 
by the Christian community in the seventh decade of the first 
Christian century; or, at least, by a special and very interesting 
group of Christians living at that time, made up of those Jews 
who had seen in Jesus the promised Messiah and accepted Him 
as their longed-for Messiah ”’. 

I have no intention at the present moment of suggesting 
any interpretations, ingenious or otherwise, of the specially diffi- 
cult passages which occur in this Epistle, passages which have 
sorely puzzled exegetes from age toage. My intention is a severely 
practical one, to discover, if we can, the abiding message which 
this New Testament writing has for the present day. 

It may be said that the great theme of the Epistle is that 
of Christianity as the final religion, the absolute religion. In 
Christ God has spoken His last word to man, and to that word 
nothing needs to be added. 

The Epistle was evidently written to some group of Jewish 
Christians, who lived, possibly, somewhere in Italy. Evidently, 
they were in grave spiritual peril, and the Apostle is most deeply 
concerned about them. They had been Christians for some time, 
long enough, indeed, to suggest that by now they ought to have 
been teachers themselves, but they again need that someone 
should teach them the A BC of Christian truth (v. 12); they 
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were still in the infant class, were still children in intelligence, 
having need of milk, and being incapable of receiving such 
solid food as the Apostle desires to offer them; they were growing 
sluggish, and were in danger of being no more imitators of those 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises (vi. 12). 
A growing lack of vital interest in spiritual things was mani- 
festing itself among them, and, as a result, some among them 
had ceased to frequent the Christian meetings for mutual 
exhortation and edifying (x. 25). They were in danger of casting 
away their joyful confidence (x. 35). 

All that is modern enough. There must be many in all the 
Churches of to-day who, for various reasons, are in a spiritual 
condition that is very similar. They need the “ word of exhorta- 
tion” which this Epistle addresses to us: they need its robust 
and rousing teaching to waken them up, out of their stupor. 

The people to whom the Epistle was written were in danger 
of apostatising from Christ, in danger of being swept from their 
moorings out across perilous seas, where shipwreck might await 
them. In view of the greatness, and the final, decisive nature 
of the revelation of God given in Christ, the Apostle addresses 
this earnest appeal to his readers: “‘ We ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should drift away from them” (ii. 1). 

These people lived, possibly; in Rome, and, it may be, 
worshipped God in some humble house on some back street of 
the Imperial City, and some of them, perhaps, were in the habit 
of contrasting unfavourably their simple mode of worship (what 
some might call their bare worship) with the stately and imposing 
worship of the Temple, and they wondered sometimes if they had 
lost something of value in becoming Christians. No, this writer 
says, you have something better than Judaism ever gave you. 

It has often been pointed out that the word “ better ”’ is 
one of the keywords of this Epistle. Christians are under a better 
Covenant, one established upon better sacrifices, abounding in 
better promises, and inspiring a better hope by which we draw 
nigh unto God. The writer plunges at the very outset right into 
the heart of his theme, and, as he proceeds to develop that theme, 
in majestic language and with much subtle reasoning, he indi- 
cates how Christ is better than the prophets, better than the 
angels, better than Moses, better than Joshua, better than 
the Levitical priests. These priests “were not suffered to 
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continue by reason of death: but this man, because He con- 
tinueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore He 
is able to save unto the uttermost those that draw nigh unto 
God through Him, because He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them ”’ (vii. 24, 25). 

But this Epistle goes further than that. Not merely is 
Christianity better than Judaism, but Christianity is the best 
religion conceivable; it is all that religion can ever be. 

That thought of the finality of Christianity is deeply 
imprinted on our minds by the use that is made of the adjective 
“eternal”’ in several passages of the Epistle. Christ is the 
author of an eternal salvation (v. 9), a salvation which secures 
the Final Perseverance of the “‘ many sons” for whom Christ 
tasted death, so that they will all without fail reach the “ glory” 
in which the Captain of their Salvation, their Forerunner, now 
dwells. Christ has obtained “eternal redemption” (ix. 12) 
not a redemption like that of the Day of Atonement in ancient 
Israel, which had to be renewed every year, but one which really 
“ finished transgressions and made an end of sins and brought in 
an everlasting righteousness”. ‘“‘ Every priest standeth daily 
ministering ahd offering sacrifices, which can never take away 
sins: but this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand of God, from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool. For by one 
offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified ” 
(x. 12-14). His one offering reaches the idea towards which the 
old-time sacrifices strove in vain, and by reaching it has for ever 
set them aside. 

Christ has purchased for us an “eternal inheritance’ 
(ix. 15), that is, not an earthly Canaan, from which we may be 
exiled, but “‘ the city which hath the foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God’”’ (xi. 10), the “ unravaged, undefiled, un- 
withering inheritance”, of 1 Peter i. 4. ‘‘ There everlasting 
spring abides, and never-withering flowers.”’ Finally, the blood 
of Christ is ‘‘ the blood of an eternal covenant ” (xiii. 20). The 
new relation with God, established by Him at infinite cost, is 
one that can never be disturbed. 


“ What from Christ the soul can sever, 
Bound with everlasting bands ? 
Once in Christ, in Christ for ever, 
Thus the Eternal Covenant stands.” 
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In all these glowing statements strong emphasis is laid 
on the fact that what God has done in Christ has the note of 
finality. God has spoken His last word. Indeed, that conception 
of absoluteness and finality in everything Christian dominates this 
Epistle, and we are never far away from that idea in any part of it. 

Let us fix our gaze steadfastly on those eternal realities 
in this epoch of bewildering change. When so many rival 
ideologies are warring for the mastery of the human heart, let 
us ask men to listen to what this Epistle has to say to them. 
It will speak to them in mighty trumpet tones of those eternal, 
unchangeable truths which will still continue to satisfy the soul 
of man when Hitler will be remembered only as one remembers 
a bad dream. Men talk of the “new order” they want to 
establish and of the “ new world’’ they fain would bring in 
but we have to tell of the eternal order of God, and of His truth 
which unchanged has ever stood. What kind of world we shall 
have to live in when this ghastly conflict is over who can tell, but 
there is one thing that we do know, that the essential, the 
deepest needs of man will still be the same and that the Ever- 
lasting Gospel will still be there to meet those needs. 

James Smetham, the painter, who was an ardent Evan- 
gelical believer, in one of his letters writes these words: ‘‘ I am at 
present on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The great difference of 
such a subject from all others is that all the interests of Time 
and Eternity are wrapped up in it. The scrutiny of a title-deed 
to £100,000 a year is nothing to it. How should it be? Is there 
a Christ? Is He the Heir of all things? Was He made flesh? 
Did He offer the all-perfect sacrifice? Did He supersede the 
old order of priests? Is He the Mediator of a new and better 
Covenant? What are the terms of that Covenant? There are no 
questions like these.” “I am astonished, too,” Smetham says 
further, “‘ at the imperative tone of this Epistle, and the element 
of holy scorn against those who refuse to go into these great 
questions carefully. The Voice seems to shake the heavens and 
the earth in order to establish in the hearts of the obedient the 

kingdom that cannot be moved.”’ What if the Voice be shaking 
the heavens and the earth now in order that men may be brought 
to realise as never before their need of the eternal, of that which 
shall never be taken away from them? 

Our greatest need to-day is a widespread, profound spiritual 
revival, so that the eternal verities will become central in the 
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thinking of man, and not international politics or economic 
reconstruction. We can play about with matters of that kind and 
remain for ever on the surface of things and never once really 
grapple with those deeper needs with which the Gospel deals. 

Christianity is the final, the absolute religion, because 
of what Christ is, and because of what Christ has done. 

The German scholar Beyschlag, well known at one time 
at least for his treatise on New Testament Theology, endeavoured 
most laboriously and most unconvincingly to prove the thesis 
that the pre-existence predicated of Christ in the New Testament 
is merely an ideal pre-existence, pre-existence as an idea in the 
mind of God. Of this Epistle he said that the author, “in the 
naive way of Biblical realism has personified the Logos”’. The 
naiveté of such an oracular pronouncement would be hard to 
beat, and only illustrates the painful German lack of humour. 
Our author says nothing about the Logos, and, if he had, it 
would have been about the personal Logos of the opening verses 
of the Fourth Gospel; the One of whom he writes is the pre- 
existent, eternal Son of God. 

In his majestic opening paragraph, in sonorous and well- 
balanced phrases, he announces that in the New Testament era 
God has spoken to men in One who has all the attributes and 
the qualifications of a Son, and such a Son as is the effulgence 
of the glory of God and the exact image of His substance. That 
seems, Warfield says, “to be only a rich and suggestive way of 
saying, to put it briefly, that the ‘ Son’, as ‘ Son’, is just God’s 
fellow. He is the repetition of God’s glory; the reiteration of 
His substance. By the ‘ glory of God’ is meant here just the 
divine nature itself, apprehended in its splendour: and by its 
‘ effulgence’ is meant not a reflection, but, so to speak, a re- 
duplication of it. The ‘ Son ’ is just God over again in the glory 
of His majesty. Similarly by the ‘ substance’ of God is meant, 
not His bare essence, but His whole nature, with all its attri- 
butes; and by ‘the very image’ is meant a correspondence as 
close as that which the impression gives back of the seal: the 
‘Son’ of God in no single trait differs from God. In a word, 
what is given to us in the ‘Son’ is here declared to be God as 
‘Son ’ standing over against God as ‘ Father’ ”’. 

There is no book of the New Testament that stresses so 
strongly the true humanity of Our Lord as does this Epistle, 
but it also contains that exalted doctrine of His Person which 
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I have just described. It was of the “ Son”’ that God was speak- 
ing in the 45th Psalm, when He said: “‘ Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever”’ (i. 8). ‘‘ Jesus Christ is yesterday and to-day 
the same and for ever ”’ (xiii. 8), that is, He is the Eternal Son 
of Him who says to His people, “I am Jehovah, I change not; 
therefore, ye sons of Jacob are not consumed” (Mal. iii. 6). 

The Epistle, in its exalted doctrine of Christ, is entirely 
in harmony with the rest of the New Testament, is entirely in 
harmony with the mind of Our Lord Himself. Not only in the 
Fourth Gospel, but in the Synoptic Gospels quite as unmistak- 
ably, He speaks as only God has the right to speak. Of His 
utterance in Matt. xi. 27 Warfield says, with good reason, that 
it is “‘ in some respects the most remarkable in the whole com- 
pass of the four Gospels”. ‘“‘ All things were delivered unto 
Me of My Father ”—and, in the opinion of many competent 
exegetes, that seems to describe a pre-temporal act, belonging 
to the past eternity—“ and no one knoweth the Son save the 
Father; neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” 

Beyond all doubt, Our Lord speaks there as an eternal, 
Divine Being. ‘“ As the Father only can know the Son, so the 
Son only can know the Father: and others may know the Father 
only as He is revealed by the Son. That is, not merely is the 
Son the exclusive revealer of God, but the mutual knowledge 
of Father and Son is put on what seems very much a par. The 
Son can be known only by the Father in all that He is, as if His 
being were infinite and as such inscrutable to the finite intelli- 
gence; and His knowledge alone—again as if He were infinite 
in His attributes—is competent to compass the depths of the 
Father’s infinite being.’”” What Liddon says about Our Lord’s 
words in which He claims to be the Judge of men can be applied 
here: “‘ the imagination recoils in sheer agony from the task ” 
of seriously regarding such words as the utterance of a created 
intelligence. 

One of the passages in which Our Lord speaks of Himself 
as the Judge of men is that one which we find at the end of the 
Sermon on the Mount. To quote some words of D. M. MclIn- 
tyre, ‘As he unfolds the commandment, which is exceeding 
broad, He silently ascends the throne of God, and assumes the 
judgment of souls: ‘ Then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from Me, ye that work iniquity ’ (Matt. vii. 23). 
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He is not only the Judge of mankind: He is the heaven of the 
blessed, and absence from Him is hell ”’. 

This Epistle tells us that He came from heaven, and, that, 
having finished the work given Him to do, He has passed through 
the heavens, and, in the grandly impressive words of viii. 1, He 
has sat down “on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens’. That is the Christ of this Epistle, the Christ 
whose praises are sung in that old hymn, of which “ Rabbi” 
Duncan said that it is “ by far the finest fragment of post- 
apostolic devotion’. “‘ Thou art the King of glory, O Christ. 
Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father . . . When Thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. Thou sittest at the right hand 
of God, in the glory of the Father. We believe that Thou shalt 
come to be our Judge.” 

“‘ Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 
That reminds us of this fact, that Christianity is the final, the 
absolute religion, not only because of what Christ is, but also, 
and supremely, because of what He has done. The “‘ dogmatic 
centre’ of this Epistle, it has been said, is that verse in the 
seventh chapter, part of which I have quoted already: “‘ The law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing of a better hope did, by 
which we draw nigh unto God.” Christianity is the religion which 
proclaims free access to God, and, therefore, it is all that religion 
can ever be, for it meets the deepest needs of sinful humanity. 

Dr. Vos of Princeton, in an article in the Princeton 
Theological Review for July, 1907, says that this Epistle deals 
manifestly with two great offices of Christ, that of Revealer 
and that of Priest, and he declares that “it is clear that the 
author co-ordinates the two ’’. Side by side, in the opening para- 
graph, we have the phrase, ‘‘ God spoke in a Son”’, and the 
phrase, “ having made purification of sins”. The greater part 
of the Epistle (v. i-x. 18) is occupied with a rich exposition of 
that second phrase. 

Warfield has remarked that this Epistle is the one book of the 


_ New Testament of which “it has proved impossible for even the 


hardiest to deny that Christ’s death is presented in it as a sacrifice”’. 
Man needs a Revealer, but he needs, far more, a Redeemer. 

It seems evident that the writer of this Epistle desires 
to suggest to us that a firm grasp of the doctrine of the Priest- 
hood of Christ leads Christians out of spiritual infancy into 
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spiritual maturity. Having a great High Priest, who is passed 
through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
confession (iv. 14); having a sympathising High Priest, let 
us draw near to the throne of grace (iv. 16); “‘ having boldness 
to enter . . . and having a Great High Priest over the house 
of God, let us draw near . . . in full assurance of faith... . 
Let us hold fast the confession of our Aope (as the correct reading 
there possibly is), . . and let us consider one another to provoke 
unto /ove and good works ” (x. 19-24). ‘‘ Draw near ”’ (x. 22). 
“‘ Draw not back ”’ (x. 39). ‘‘ Let us press on unto perfection ” 
(vi. 1). Preaching which summons the people of God to attend 
to such matters can never grow out-of-date. 

This Epistle lingers lovingly, one might almost say, on 
such words as ‘“‘ same ’”’ and “ continue ”’ and “ remainest ”’ and 
“‘ unchangeable ’’. “ Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not 
fail,”’ and by ‘“‘two immutable things, in which it was impos- 
sible for God to lie’’, the promise of God and His oath, strong 


consolation is ministered to us in a world which sometimes — 


seems to be sinking back into chaos. We have fled for refuge 
to take hold of the hope set before us, and that hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, or, as it has been 
put, an anchor which will neither break nor drag, and which 
entereth in within the veil whither as Forerunner on our behalf 
Jesus has entered, who has been made-a High Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek (vi. 19, 20). 

The Priest-King who is over the House of God has His 
Kingship broad-based upon His priestly work, and since, in 
that priestly work, sin has been atoned for and all the dark forces 
of evil have been conquered, His Kingship is certain so to guide 
and control the events of history as that one day all His enemies 
shall be put under His feet, in final and eternal subjection. 
“‘ Wherefore we, receiving a Kingdom which cannot be moved, 
let us have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably, with 
reverence and godly fear, for our God is a consuming fire” 
(xii. 28, 29). And the very next words are: “ Let brotherly 
love continue.” That, too, is something that will outlast the 
fleeting kingdoms of earth, for it is a spiritual treasure which 
belongs to the Kingdom which is eternal. 

ALEXANDER Ross, 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON SOME RECENT CRITICISM 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


In many books written during the first thirty years of this 
century it was assumed that recent research had proved with 
more or less certainty that the Fourth Gospel could not be 
regarded as a historical document. It was said to belong to 
the “ library of devotion ” and its spiritual value was generally 
freely admitted. Writers who, like the late Bishop Gore, re- 
garded it as historical and even as the work of an Apostle, were 
inclined to pass lightly over its evidence with regard to the earthly 
life of Jesus, in order to find, in the Synoptic Gospels, ground which, 
to some extent, was common to them and to their opponents. 
This they did in the hope of producing some agreement. 

But this renunciation did little good. The more extreme 
critics replied by treating the matter peculiar to the First Gospel 
as the most unreliable stratum of the Synoptic record; by treat- 
ing the matter peculiar to the Third Gospel as largely due to 
the “‘artistic”’ capacities of its author. Any passages in Q or 
the Second Gospel which did not fall in with the theory that 
Jesus was a man with all the prejudices and more than a common 
share of the fanaticism of His time were attributed to the 
“creative memory” of the Disciples after the Resurrection, 
or, at best, to the experience that they had of salvation through 
Christ and to the influence of His Spirit on the prophets or 
in meetings for worship. This was especially the case with such 
passages as Matt. xi. 25, 27; Luke x. 21, 22; Mark ii. 5-12; 
Mark xiii. 32; Mark xiv. 62. 

Even this drastic treatment of the historical sources of 
Christianity was not sufficient. Critics were found who said 
that all we knew for certain about Jesus was that he was a political 
agitator who was put to death by Pontius Pilate and whose body 
was thrown, after death, into the common pit reserved for the 
burial of criminals. 

But this afforded such an unsatisfactory explanation for 
beliefs that undoubtedly underlie the acknowledged Epistles 
of St. Paul, that a further step had to be taken. It was supposed 
that the Second Gospel was produced “in some populous 
corner of Rome ”’ to satisfy the curiosity of the readers of the 
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Pauline Epistles about the Divinity whose worship was pre- 
supposed in them. “ The ineffable epic of Paul has become an 
artificial legend which is believed to have taken place in Palestine 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem. The mysterious 
servant of God has become the victim of Pontius Pilate .. . 
Jesus is materialized clumsily enough. ... The combined efforts 
of imaginative Jews and mystic Greeks gave a god to the modern 
world. He will pursue his career much longer and on a much 
higher level than all former gods. He is beautiful, strong and 
kind, because so many men have given him the best of them- 
selves. The generations have kept him alive, aggrandized him 
and exalted him. He dominates them, as a nameless monument 
dominates the dead men who constructed it ” (P. L. Couchoud, 
Mystére de Fésus, pp. 98, 1o1f.) It is useless to make con- 
cessions to a method of criticism that will take refuge in such a 
paradox as this. 

If it be urged that the critics who would reduce Jesus to 
a myth are extremists who have but a small following and whose 
objections do not merit serious attention, it must nevertheless 
be set down to their credit that they have discovered the weak 
point in the position of the extreme Liberal Protestants and 
Eschatologists. They have pointed out that a strict Jew like 
St. Paul could never have applied to a crucified Galilean car- 
penter scriptural expressions only properly applicable to God. 
“Ts it,” asks Couchoud, “‘ of a workman like this that Paul 
said ‘ Whosoever shall call on his name shall be saved’, or 
‘ Every knee shall bow before him’ when the Scripture said 
this of God? Did this tent-maker attribute to a carpenter the 
work of the six days of creation? Has he confounded a man with 
Jahve? ” (op. cit., p. 85). 

Such critics point out that Christianity could not have 
commenced with the apotheosis of a man, for it was Christianity 
that made this idea for ever impossible. ‘‘ Why,” they ask, 
“‘ should men have died rather than accept the apotheosis of an 
emperor when they were prepared to substitute for it that of 
one of his subjects?” (op. cit., pp. 87, 113). However little 
we may agree with the explanation of the origin of Christianity 
proposed by the mythical school, we are not justified in passing 
over the objections which it urges to the explanation of the 
origin of Christianity given by more moderate critics, as if they 
were of no importance. If the more moderate critics cannot 
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answer these objections (and there is no evidence that they can), 
their solution of the problem must also be decisively rejected 
also. Harnack could say that he would rather reject all the 
evidence of Christianity than admit the supernatural (quoted in 
D'Arcy, Nature of Belief, p. 160); and the sooner it is recognised 
that the difference between criticism of this kind and the tradi- 
tional attitude towards Christianity is fundamental the better. 

We shall, therefore, make no further apology for reopening 
the question of the historical value of the Fourth Gospel. In his 
Biblical Essays (first published in 1893) Bishop Lightfoot wrote: 
“The genuineness of St. John’s Gospel is the centre of the 
position of those who uphold the historical truth of the record 
of our Lord Jesus Christ given us in the New Testament. Hence 
the attacks of the opponents of revealed religion are concentrated 
upon it” (p. 47). Now many writers who certainly cannot be 
called opponents of revealed religion either put the question 
on one side, in the vain hope of conciliating their opponents, or 
say that it does not matter who the author of the Gospel was or 
even accept the “critical” opinion that it is the work of a 
“ theologian ”, a mere book of devotion, and not historical in 
the usual sense of the word. 

Such a hammer of the Modernists as Sir Edwyn Hoskyns 
in his Riddle of the New Testament, treats the contents of the 
Gospel as mainly “‘ theological ” and asks how it is that “ no 
living scholar can confidently claim any part of it, as it stands, 
to be definitely historical? ’’ This is a curious application of the 
principle that a living dog is better than a dead lion. Why the 
fact that a man was living in 1931 should make his opinion 
prevail over that of men who were alive between that date and, 
say, 1880, is not obvious, unless some decisive discovery relating 
to the authorship and character of the Gospel was made between 
these dates. But in fact no such discovery has been made. The 
only change which has taken place is in the manner in which 
such questions are regarded. This is subjective, and that it 
may well prove to be ephemeral is shown by the position taken 
up with regard to it in some recent books written by men who 
once believed that the Gospel contained little matter that was 
historical. 

The method of counting heads is much favoured by those 
who desire a short and easy way of discrediting arguments for 
the apostolic authorship or for the historical importance of the 
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Gospel. But, in itself, it has no more value than the question: 
“ Have any of the Rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him?” 

The present position is that Dr. Bernard, Dr. Temple and 
Dr. Strachan maintain that the recollections of the Apostle 
John are behind that Gospel, although he was not the actual 
writer of the book. Dr. Raven is almost inclined to believe 
that he was the author and certainly believes that he was the 
inspirer of the book. In answer to those who say that it does 
not matter who wrote the Gospel, so long as it contains some- 
thing that may be regarded as spiritually true, he says: “ If we 
are to estimate its value, it will make a vast difference whether 
the author’s personal equation is the natural result of years of 
remembrance, or a sophisticated attempt to accommodate 
Christianity to philosophy, or to produce a fictitious apologetic, 
or to construct an esoteric allegory.” His general conclusion 
is that the Gospel is the work of an eyewitness—“ the story of 
its author’s discipleship, love’s memory of Love incarnate, with 
the mark of a great devotion writ plainly upon it ” (Fesus and the 
Gospel of Love, p. 227 and passim). 

But the most remarkable thing about recent books on the 
Fourth Gospel is the way in which they ignore the external 
evidence for its authorship. Many attempts have been made to 
refute this evidence, and it must be admitted that it falls short 
of what we might desire, although it is stronger than that which 
can be offered for the authorship of any other book in the New 
Testament. But the method of ignoring it seems to have been 
much more successful in producing a general belief that the 
Apostle was not the actual author of the Gospel, than the attempt 
to refute it has ever been. Sir E. Hoskyns contents himself 
with saying that it is “ wholly elusive” (op. cit., p. 282). 
Archbishop Temple dismisses it very briefly and regards the 
“‘ Elder” as the actual writer of the Gospel and as a sort of 
amanuensis of the Apostle, basing this theory principally on 
the ground that the man who wrote the Second and Third 
Epistles was the writer of the Gospel and he called himself 
““the Elder”. Archbishop Bernard treats the matter at greater 
length, but also decides that the “‘ Elder ” was the amanuensis, 
and a good deal more than the amanuensis, of the Apostle. As 
there is no good evidence to connect “‘ John the Elder” with 
Ephesus and not much that he ever existed, these judgments 
seem unduly positive and summary. 
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The main objection to the apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel is undoubtedly to be found in its contents. It is urged 
by some who do not even try to refute Bishop Lightfoot’s and 
Bishop Westcott’s arguments for the apostolic authorship that 
these men did not fairly face the difficulty that one of the Twelve 
would not have produced his story of the life of Christ in this 
form. There is some truth in this. There are certain fantastic 
theories for the production of the Gospel by a visionary who was 
so bemused with his visions that he did not know and did not 
even care whether what he wrote in a historical form was history 
or the product of a “creative memory”, which had not been 
brought forward in the time of these great men; but there is 
little doubt that if such theories had been brought forward, 
they would have been adequately dealt with. 

The strange thing is that most of these theories have now 
been quietly dropped; and, in a book like the last edition of 
Dr. R. H. Strachan’s The Fourth Gospel (S.C.M. Press, 1941) 
many of the objections to the apostolic authorship of the book 
from its contents have been answered or set on one side as of no 
importance. 

Whereas it used to be urged that the Johannine Jesus was 
drawn like a God walking among men with no human weakness 
or ignorance, now Dr. Strachan regards the Johannine portrait 
as intended to set the human characteristics of Jesus in at least 
as clear a light as His divine characteristics, as an answer to 
Docetism. The divine and human elements in Jesus are 
“naively ” set side by side. 

“* The Divinity of Jesus, as also in the First Epistle, is never 
stated in the form of a dogma. It is His humanity that is stated 
dogmatically” (op. cit., p: 5). Historical fact is important 
to the Evangelist, because he believed that Jesus came in the 
flesh. Even the story about Lazarus is not to be regarded 
as invention, because this would have played into the hands of 
the Docetists (p 29f.). “‘ If we begin by assuming that theologi- 
cal interpretations of Jesus always lie under the suspicion of 
forsaking the firm ground of factual history, it is useless to pursue 
the question further” (p. 36). “‘ This Evangelist speaks of a 
human personality, Jesus Christ. Like all the Evangelists, he 
also believes that Jesus is the Son of God, a Divine Being. He 
never speaks of Him as One whose person and mission must be 
interpreted in terms of a unique relationship to God, simply 
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because the orthodox tradition demands it; nor even solely 
because this tradition is verified in his own experience and in 
the consequences it has had for the world. This Evangelist 
never behaves as though he were imposing an interpretation 
on the facts of Jesus’ life and teaching. He always speaks as 
though the facts themselves had a voice and a purpose in their 
own precise historical situation ” (p. 37). 

This is excellent; but what has become of the old dogma 
which so many “competent scholars” have reiterated for so 
many years past that this Gospel is not only different from the 
Synoptic Gospels in its presentation of the life of Christ, but 
flatly contradicts them? 

One would expect that a writer who has so well disposed 
of the main objection to the apostolic authorship of the Gospel 
would at least consider the external evidence for it at some length, 
but this he does not do. He says that the author is clearly a 
Palestinian Jew (pp. 47, 50), and has a curious suggestion that 
the “ other disciple ’’ who took Peter into the palace of the High 
Priest may have been a member of the guard, or even its com- 
mander, and may also be the disguise under which the Evangelist 
introduces himself into his Gospel, as Mark is supposed to 
have done in the figure of the young man who was seized by 
the guard in the Garden of Gethsemane (p. 85). 

Dr. Strachan says that the external evidence for the author- 
ship of the Gospel is ‘“‘ very indecisive”’ up to a.p. 180, and 
that there are signs that the apostolic authorship of the book 
was questioned in the Church during this interval. He admits 
that Irenaeus accepts the Gospel as the work of the Apostle, 
which some critics will on no account admit, or, if they do admit 
it, they say that he was either mistaken or allowed himself to 
make what he knew was a false statement in the interests of 
orthodoxy. He does not say that whatever reliable evidence 
Irenaeus had by direct tradition came to him long before 180 
when he was in Asia as a boy, and that, if the value of this evi- 
dence is questioned on account of his supposed extreme youth, 
this is neutralised by his appeal to the recollection of an un- 
doubtedly older companion in his letter to Florinus (Euseb. 
H.E, V. 20). 

Dr. Strachan says that Justin was acquainted with the 
Gospel, “ but his infrequent quotation of it has led some to 
think that he does not regard it as a work that was generally 
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recognized as authoritative” (p. 88). He says nothing about 
Tatian, Justin’s pupil, who included the Fourth Gospel in his 
Diatessaron as quite on the same level of authority as the other 
three, nor does he remark that the only works that we have by 
Justin are apologetic works, one addressed to the Roman 
Government and the other to the Jews. Quotations from the 
Gospels would have little weight with the people for whom 
these books were written. If we; only had the Apology of 
Tertullian, we might assume that he set small value on this 
Gospel or even did not know of it, but, as we have many of the 
books that he wrote for Christians, we know how absurd such a 
conclusion from partial evidence would have been. Years 
before Justin went to Rome subjects peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel were used by members of the Roman aristocracy to 
decorate their tombs. 

We have already noticed that Dr. Strachan has said that the 
apostolic authorship of the Gospel was questioned before 180.1 
The only evidence that he gives for this is that some unknown 
persons thought it necessary to insert xxi. 24 because doubt 
was felt at an early date as to the apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. In order to support this theory he has to assume that 
when these persons said that the “‘ Beloved Disciple” wrote 
“these things”, they were referring to the whole Gospel 
(p. 88). But on page 339 he says: “‘ If, on the other hand, we 
come to the conclusion on other grounds, as we must, that the 
Beloved Disciple is not the author of the Gospel, we are driven 
to accept the former interpretation, and to take shese things 
as referring to the story recorded in verses 15-22.” 

Which of these interpretations does this author expect ug 
to receive? If we take the second, the evidence for the supposed 
objection to the apostolic authorship of the Gospel vanishes, 
unless he is prepared to revive our old friends, the Alogoi, and 
to establish them at Ephesus at the end of the first century as 
a band of “‘ Old Believers” who did not approve of the novelties 
propounded by the Fourth Evangelist, according to the theory 
of Dr. Streeter. 

It may be noted here that Dr. Strachan gets over the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the reception of the Fourth Gospel at 
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Ephesus, in spite of the difference between it and the Synoptists, 
of which Dr. Streeter has painted such a lively picture in The 
Four Gospels (pp. 416, 418), by supposing that even the Second 
Gospel was not known at Ephesus when the Fourth Gospel 
was published (p. 28). But this does nothing to explain why 
it was accepted by the Church at large. 

Dr. Strachan refuses to accept the explanation of John xxi. 
24 offered by Dr. Bernard, namely, that “wrote” means 
“* caused to be written ” (p 339), but he supposes that this verse 
and those that go before it imply that the Beloved Disciple was 
dead, and he interprets the words “ witnesseth these things ” 
as referring to “an abiding spiritual influence”. “ The facts 
come from the Beloved Disciple himself, who deareth witness of 
these things and had also made a written record of them”’ (p. 340). 

Why then must we come to the conclusion that the Beloved 
Disciple is xot the author of the Gospel (p. 339)? The only clear 
reason that Dr. Strachan gives is that, if we regard the Beloved 
Disciple as the author, ‘“‘ the terms of such a reference can 
hardly be called modest. It is a much simpler interpretation 
to suppose that the author of the Gospel is referring to someone 
other than himself” (pp. 82f.). Canon Streeter also allowed this 
superficial objection as sufficient excuse for setting on one side 
all the evidence that there is for the apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. Yet it offered no difficulty to Lightfoot, Westcott or 
even Sanday, in his pre-modernist days (Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel, p. 80). Surely this objection is a matter of opinion and 
not of scholarship. 

Dr. Strachan says, quite rightly, that the real basis on 
which the authorship of the Gospel must be decided is the 
internal evidence, as the external evidence falls short of complete 
proof. But he goes on to say that the internal evidence “ points 
to a very close connexion of the work with the Apostle, but 
strongly supports the position that the actual work itself should 
be ascribed to a non-apostolic author ” (p. 88). For this state- 
ment he brings forward no strong evidence at all, except his 
objection that the author would not have spoken of himself 
as the Beloved Disciple. 

He supposes that the Disciple had a friend (he drops the 
idea of Canon Streeter’s little boy who saw Jesus on the cross 
and who had a brief connection with the Beloved Disciple) 
to whom he may have “ owed his own soul”. We are told that 
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this friend was the Evangelist and that he claimed the special 
authority of the Beloved Disciple but we are not told where he 
did this. Fortunately, “inasmuch as the personality of this 
disciple remained an integral part of his own life and experience, 
a control was set on the free creative activity of his own mind ” 
. 84). 

: “Nevertheless, the Gospel owes its essential form and style 
to the writer’s capacity for imaginative reflection ” (p. 31). The 
dramatic element is very apparent in the stories of the woman of 
Samaria and the man born blind. There are few characters 
in the Marcan stories. This is the mark of a popular tale. “ On 
the other hand various characters appear in the Lazarus story. 
All this is evidence that the literary mind of the Evangelist 
has been at work on a tradition transmitted to him in simpler 
popular form” (p. 32). What has become of his close contact 
with the Apostle and the control which it is supposed to have 
exercised on his “ free creative activity”? 

On p. 273 we are told that the last discourses are not to be 
regarded as free compositions of the Evangelist. “‘ The testimony 
of the centuries to the place which they have taken in the experi- 
ence of Christians, makes it plain that readers have felt that they 
were listening to the voice of Christ Himself.” But on p. 277 we 
are told that both the discourses and the prayer are%to be “ re- 
garded as the utterance of a great Christian prophet”. It is 
not clear whether this prophet is the Evangelist or some one else. 
In any case what has become of the close connection with the 
Beloved Disciple and his reminiscences and even his supposed 
writings? 

On xix. 35 the commentary says that the first time the 
word “he” is used it refers to the Beloved Disciple and that 
the second time that it is used (to translate éxeivos) it refers to 
Christ. It is also said that in verse 34 “ witness is also given 
by the Evangelist” (p. 322). What this means we really do 
not know. 

The whole matter is summed up in these words. ‘“‘ Some 
unknown genius has, for the first time in the literature of our 
religion, both consciously and unconsciously used his God-given 
power of artistry to fashion a portrait of Jesus and His ministry, 
suitable to the needs of the contemporary Graeco-Roman world 
for the expression of his own faith. His own faith, which is the 
faith of his Church, is his inspiration ” (p. 32). 
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We do not know what to make of all these contradictions 
and improbabilities. Why posit “an unknown genius’ when 
a suitable author for the Gospel is acknowledged to have existed 
and to have had a very close connection with it? Why imagine 
that such a book was produced “for the first time (and appar- 
ently also for the last time) in the literature of our religion ” 
by the more or less unconscious artistry of the author, when 
it is not impossible for a Christian to believe that it was produced 
by one of Christ’s Apostles under the guidance of His Spirit 
whom He had promised to send for this very purpose? If the 
Evangelist’s own faith was the faith of the Church, why should 
the Church have hesitated to accept the Gospel? 

All these difficulties seem to follow from a refusal to accept 
a well supported and perfectly reasonable tradition that the 
Gospel is the work of the Apostle John in his old age. The 
author has cleared away so many of the difficulties that critics 
have raised against this ascription on account of the content of 
the Gospel, that his refusal to go a step further and accept the 
universal tradition of the Church is very difficult to understand. 
It is still more difficult to understand why he and so many other 
recent writers mention the external evidence for the apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel in such a cursory manner and in such 
an unfavourable light. 


Stockport. H. P. V. Nunn. 
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THE VALUE OF JOSEPHUS AS A HISTORICAL 
SOURCE 


I. THE MAN AND HIS WORKS 


In the writings of Josephus we possess the most voluminous 
and detailed account of the history of the Jews in ancient times 
which has ever been written. While to a great extent they 
expand and augment information which other authors have 
passed on to us, at the same time we are indehted to certain 
parts of them for important historical knowledge, which other- 
wise would have been denied to us. Indeed, were it not for 
the record of Josephus, the period of four hundred years from 
the close of the Old Testament to the commencement of the 
Christian Era would have presented a great hiatus in the story 
of the Holy Land, almost the only stop-gap being supplied 
by the Apocryphal writings—and especially the Books of 
Maccabees—which cover but a scant fraction of this period. 
Of the twenty books of his Antiquities more than six are devoted 
to the interesting occurrences of this interval. Further, had 
his works not come down to us, we should have been left in 
almost entire ignorance of the line of the Herods, and in par- 
ticular of the amazing life of Herod the Great; of the manner 
of Caligula’s death and Claudius’s accession; and of the siege 
and overthrow of Jerusalem by Titus. 

At the end of the Antiquities Josephus tells us that he is 
writing in the thirteenth year of the reign of Domitian—that 
is, A.D. 93-94—and that he himself is fifty-six years old. 
. This statement enables us to fix his birth in the first year of 
Caligula’s principate, a.D. 37-38. His home town was Jerusa- 
lem. Undeterred by the normal restraints of modesty, he 
remarks (Life, 2) that his proficiency in learning and his powers 
of memory and understanding were so extraordinary, and the 
fame of his erudition so widespread, that the high priests and 
principal men of the city frequently sought him out to consult 
him concerning the accurate interpretation of different points 
of the Law. It is also his boast that at the age of sixteen he 
had made a thorough study and trial of the three Jewish sects— 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes—to prove which was the 
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best; and that before he was out of his teens he spent three 
years in the desert at the feet of an ascetic hermit named Banus. 
After that he returned to Jerusalem and threw in his lot with 
the Pharisees. Some seven years later; when the first indications 
of a Jewish revolt against the Roman sway were making their 
appearance, he informs us that he made strenuous endeavours 
to dissuade the revolutionaries from their project (Life, 4). 
Later, however, his efforts in the cause of peace having failed, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of Galilee, and in a.D. 67 
fell into the hands of the Romans when they captured the fortress 
of Jotapata (Wars, iii. 8. 7f.). He assures us (ibid. ili. 8. 9) 
that he had foretold the exact day of the fall of Jotapata and 
also his own capture by the besiegers, and that, through a 
prophecy of his to the effect that Vespasian would rise to the 
imperial power, he had gained the interest and favour of that 
general and of his son. Two years later this prophecy was ful- 
filled (Wars, iv. 10. 7), and Josephus was liberated and his 
future assured. He exercised a great influence over Titus (Life, 
75), with whom he remained till the close of the war; and then 
he sailed with his young patron to Rome where he was treated 
with remarkable respect and consideration by Vespasian, who 
gave him apartments in his own house in which he had lived 
before he was proclaimed emperor, made him a Roman citizen, 
and granted him an annual pension (Life, 76). He enjoyed the 
same favours and privileges, so he tell us, under Titus and 
Domitian. And so it was that he had the means and the leisure 
to devote himself to his literary labours. 

It is not difficult to form an estimate of Josephus’s character. 
Vanity and self-praise were prominent features of his make- 
up, and these were supplemented by a spirit of servility and 
adulation towards those from whom he might expect com- 
mendation or benefit. In the Jewish War he had played the 
part of a dishonourable and traitorous general, preferring to 
save his own skin by transferring his allegiance and loyalties 
to the Roman banners, rather than brave the uncertainties of 
the future together with his fellow-countrymen: and the sense 
of his own importance led him to do this with the utmost 
equanimity and a complete absence of shame. Even so, it must 
be admitted in his favour that, although passing his life in the 
capital of the Empire as a privileged Roman citizen, he did 
not turn his back on his own people, desirous of forgetting his 
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origin, but expended the powers of his intellect in writing their 
history from the earliest times and in refuting the calumnies 
which were levelled at them as a race. 

The value of Josephus as a historian has been variously 
assessed at different periods. In the early centuries of this 
era, for example, his works were viewed with remarkable defer- 
ence, and Jerome even refers to him as the “ Greek Livy”. 
In the middle ages, too, they were thought highly of, and later 
they received a place on the Christian’s bookshelf alongside 
of the Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress. At the hands of more 
modern critics, however, he has met with unfavourable judg- 
ment, and very often, it must be confessed, their criticisms can 
only have been the outcome either of shallowness or of prejudice. 
Perhaps we are in a better position to make an estimate to-day, _ 
and, as Schiirer wisely remarks, “‘ it will probably be found that 
the truth lies midway between these extremes” (The Jewish 
People in the Time of Fesus Christ, 1. i. p. 97). 

Two factors that detract rather seriously from the value 
of his writings are, firstly, that he wrote with the object of 
presenting a picture of the Jewish people, their history and 
their customs, favourable to the Gentile eye, and secondly, 
that he purposely omitted or distorted anything which his Roman 
readers were not likely to find palatable. Of his works the 
most trustworthy as a historical document is undoubtedly the 
Wars of the Fews, which is told with much particularity and 
minuteness of detail. And this is not surprising, for he played 
the réle of either an eye-witness or an active participant in a 
large number of the incidents which he describes, so that there 
is no cause for doubting his veracity, excepting in some passages 
which describe his own personal exploits. The same remarks 
apply, of course, to his Autobiography. The Antiquities of the 
Jews, which is truly a magnum opus, contains numerous errors 
and inexactitudes, due probably to carelessness or negligence 
in the consulting and verifying of sources, and also, it has been 
said, to the wearisomeness of completing so laborious a task. 

But, after all, these failings are by no means peculiar to 
Josephus, as one might almost be led to imagine after reading 
some of the censures passed upon him; they can be attributed 
in general or in part to almost any of the ancient—and, indeed, 
to some of the modern—historians. In any case, one should 
always bear in mind that it is possible to shew bias just as 
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much in dwelling unduly upon an author’s shortcomings as 
upon his achievements; and if the works of Josephus are ap- 
proached in this spirit, it will soon be seen that there are many 
places in which he displays great eloquence and learning. 


II. THE SOURCES USED BY JOSEPHUS 


In compiling his encyclopaedic history of the Jewish people 
Josephus, like all historians, must have had recourse to numerous 
earlier authors for information. Although we are ignorant of 
the identity of many of his sources, yet, by investigating his 
writings and by drawing various reasonable inferences, it is 
possible to discover some of the quarters from which he derived 
his knowledge. At the outset it can be stated that Josephus 
did not always use his sources at first hand, but often culled 
his information from relatively unreliable ‘“‘ universal histories ”’. 

As was to be expected, for the early history of the Hebrews 
up to the time of Nehemiah in the middle of the fifth century 
B.c.—to which the first ten, and part of the eleventh, books of 
the Antiquities are devoted—far and away his most important 
source was the Old Testament. But that this was not his only 
source is evident from the fact that the Biblical narrative is 
frequently expanded and augmented—as, for example, in the 
case of Moses and the patriarchs that preceded him. We must 
assume that, apart from the rhetorical speeches which are his 
own composition, he made considerable use of the ancient 
Hebrew traditions and interpretations of the Scriptures. It is 
tolerably certain, too, that he referred to the Hellenistic versions 
of Old Testament history written by Demetrius, Artapanus, and 
others, and that he owed a debt to the expository writings of 
Philo. Besides these sources, however, he cites a number of 
pagan historians who deal with this period, such as Herodotus, 
Hellanicus, Hecataeus, Ephorus, Berossus, Manetho, and 
Menander of Ephesus. 

For the period 440-175 B.c., he depends, as Schiirer says, 
“‘ almost entirely upon two legendary productions, the Alexander 
legends and the pseudo-Aristeas”’ (op. cit., p. 86). For his 
information about Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabean, 
revolts Josephus made good use of 1 Maccabees. Polybius, 
whose ‘history ends in 146 B.c., was also consulted (4né. xii. 
9. 1). In dealing with the hundred years commencing 135 B.c. 
he constantly referred to the works of Strabo and Nicolaus of 
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Damascus. In a couple of places it is clear that these two 
historians in turn were giving quotations from still earlier 
authorities (Ant. xiii. 11. 3; xiv. 8. 3). Nicolaus was historio- 
grapher at the court of Herod the Great, and must have been 
a most valuable source for the history of Judaea in his own 
time. Occasionally Josephus ventures to offer some criticism 
or appraisement, generally slight, of his sources. As previously 
remarked, he made frequent use of traditional legends for 
providing details and incidents in the lives of the characters 
he depicts. There is little doubt, too, that he had access to 
and utilised to advantage the Commentaries of King Herod 
(Ant. xv. 6. 3) and the Roman state records, to which he refers 
several times, especially for enumerating the various privileges 
granted to the Jews by the Romans. About the final portion 
of the Antiquities, Schtirer says: 


“ For the history of the last decade preceding the war, he would be able to 
tely upon his own personal recollections. The quite unparalleled completeness 
with which the events, even those which do not relate to the Jewish history, 
occurring in Rome at the time of Caligula’s death, and at the beginning of the 
reign of Claudius in a.p. 41, are narrated, is very remarkable (xix. 1-4). There 
can be no doubt that this portion of the history is borrowed from a special source 
by the hand of a contemporary ” (op. cit., p. 89). 


It has been suggested that this contemporary source might be 
Cluvius Rufus. 

Altogether, then, Josephus stands in a class by himself, 
in the matter both of the quantity and the content of his works. 
Nobody will deny that, while some of the documents to which 
he had recourse for information were of the highest order, 
others were of a distinctly inferior historical stamp; but, be 
that as it may, his writings constitute a historical source of the 
greatest importance, which, when approached with due caution 
and discernment, may be read and consulted with no small 
benefit. Schiirer, referring to his own voluminous history, pays 
Josephus an appropriate compliment when he says: 


“To the literary leisure of Josephus at Rome we are indebted for those works» 
without which our history could scarcely have been written” (op. cit., p.82)- 


And this, too, provides an apt summing up of the value of 
Josephus as a historical source. 


E. Hucuegs. 
London. 
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THE DISRUPTION 


Ir is fitting that The Evangelical Quarterly should take notice 
of the centenary of the Disruption which falls to be remembered 
by the Scottish Churches this year, It is not my purpose now, 
nor is it necessary—authoritative pens are engaged upon the 
task—to retell the story that reached its climax in the dramatic 
scene of 18th May, 1843. Nor shall I attempt any original 
interpretation. All I offer is my personal tribute of appreciation. 

New and urgent problems have arisen to perplex both 
Church and State, problems in the relations of Religion and 
Politics undreamt of a hundred years ago. And to-day our 
thoughts are engrossed with events fraught with tremendous 
issues for the nations, for the Church, for Christian civilisation. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to treat the Disruption issues as no 
longer relevant or important. They have to do with the per- 
manent and essential nature of the Church. Nor can the Dis- 
ruption be regarded simply as one example among many of the 
“ fissiparous tendency ”’ of Scottish Presbyterianism (a phrase 
beloved by its critics of other orders). Still less is it to be dis- 
missed as a peculiarly virulent outbreak of the alleged geprniten 
ingenium Scottorum. 

The word, disruption, has, indeed, an Pn vot sound 
in our ears; more violent than, e.g., Secession, Separation or 
Schism. We are being reminded by the authorities that in the 
language of the time and in the thought of the responsible 
leaders it was not held to imply the shattering of the Church 
of Scotland. It implied, in the polite language of diplomacy, the 
“* denunciation ”’ of its alliance with the State. In the providence 
of God, as many to-day must believe, it proved impossible for 
a party even with a majority in the Church Courts to achieve 
this result in actual fact; God having some better thing in store. 

One cannot think of the Disruption without pausing for a 
‘moment to pay tribute to the moral grandeur of the thing; the 
self-sacrifice of upwards of 400 ministers who for a principle 
left their Churches, manses and stipends; and, not least, the loyal 
liberality of those who undertook the unwonted burden of 
supporting the Free Church. We may well look back with 
reverence on an event which moved contemporary observers 
184 
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to admiration for an impressive and unexpected demonstration 
of the vitality of Christian principles. It is a page of Scottish 
Church History of which every Scot, whatever his ecclesiastical 
affiliation, has reason to be proud. Certainly we have seen 
nothing like it until our own time when we witness the Churches 
of Europe engaging in an even sterner struggle, and winning 
once more the world’s awed attention. 

Further, we must acknowledge with gratitude the infusion 
of new vigour into the religious life of Scotland. Primarily 
this is apparent in the Free Church itself, which rapidly realised 
its programme of nation-wide extension of its ministry and 
educational system, culminating in three Theological Colleges 
soon to be world-famous, as also of the missionary enterprise 
to which it fell heir. But the “ Auld Kirk ”’ too, left stunned 
and seemingly discredited and derelict—a nonentity as Dr. 
Chalmers said—experienced a revival of energy and effective- 
ness. This goes far to counterbalance the regrettable legacy of 
bitterness which it required more than two generations to efface. 

It is commonly supposed that the cause of the Disruption 
was the old grievance of Patronage, but this is an over-simplifica- 
tion. It is true that the Patronage question played a great part 
in the Ten Years’ Conflict. The Law Courts were appealed to 
in defence of the rights of patrons and their presentees, alleged 
to have been infringed by illegal action on the part of the Church. 
Non-intrusion was one of the slogans of the Evangelical party, 
which made them also the popular party at a time of heated 
democratic political agitation. But the leaders were slow to 
denounce patronage as evil in itself. Only towards the end of 
the struggle did they commit themselves to the demand for the 
repeal of the iniquitous Act of Queen Anne. If in the eighteenth 
century patronage had worked in favour of Moderatism, in the 
nineteenth century, with its changed spirit, it might conceivably 
work the other way. In fact even with patronage the Evan- 
gelicals had acquired a preponderance in most of the Presby- 
teries and in the General Assembly. 

Nevertheless the exercise of patronage was giving rise to 
much local dissatisfaction with consequent alienation from the 
Church and increase of Dissent. To remedy this state of affairs 
it was sought to give congregations some voice in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers by putting substance into the “Call”, 
a necessary if hitherto merely formal document in connection 
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with the settlement of ministers. The method adopted was some- 
thing of a compromise. No attack was made on patronage as 
such, but congregations were given the power to veto the 
settlement of any particular presentee. Such a veto would imply, 
it was hoped, no aspersions on his character, but would be clear 
evidence that his ministry in that particular parish was unlikely 
to be fruitful. The Patron could nominate another. 

There will be different opinions as to the wisdom of this 
method, even where the purpose is thoroughly approved. Its 
legality was immediately challenged, and the simple question 
of the rights of patrons and presentees opened out into a major 
theological issue touching the powers of government derived 
by the Church from Christ, its Divine Head—in other words 
“The Crown Rights of the Redeemer”. The Law Courts 
decided in effect that the Church of Scotland was simply an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, created by Statute and deriving 
from Statute what limited powers it possessed; in fact no Church 
at all in the sense of its own Confessional Standards. Such a 
conception is clearly intolerable for any Reformed Church. 

In 1843 the Legislature, obstinately conservative in a res- 
tive age, would give no relief. Since then it has given the various 
freedoms demanded. In 1844 the erection of new parishes 
quoad sacra was regularised. In 1874 patronage was abolished. 
Finally in 1921 Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland in Matters Spiritual were endorsed by the 
State. These Articles set forth all that the Church claimed to 
be its inherent jurisdiction in 1843. Thus was the way made 
open for the Union of 1929. The question arises—Could not 
all this have been achieved without Disruption, if only men had 
had a little more patience? I doubt it. Without the plagues of 
Egypt would Pharaoh have let the people go? That the Church 
of Scotland has achieved the status of a Church both national 
and free, a legal recognition of her right to be what she has 
always claimed to be, she owes to the testimony in word and 
sacrificial deeds of the men who “ went out”’ in 1843. 

There is another angle from which the Disruption must 
be viewed if it is to be truly judged. It must be seen against the 
background of the world-wide religious revival of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. This revival took various forms, not 
all of them evangelical in our sense of the word, e.g., the Oxford 
Movement in the Church of England, which was in part a 
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reaction against Evangelicalism. In the Reformed Churches 
strictly so-called a new spirit of enthusiasm and warm personal 
piety began to challenge the prevailing rationalism. In 1845 
Alexandre Vinet and his followers founded a free evangelical 
Church in the Canton de Vaud, and in 1849 the Union des 
Eglises Evangéliques separated from L’Eglise Réformée de 
France. A similar movement took place in Holland in 1839. 
Scotland therefore did not stand alone but shared in a movement 
that was universal. In part it was a revival of faith in the funda- 
mental Christian verities which rationalism had obscured. 
Partly it was a renewed feeling for personal individual religion. 
Partly it was the eager desire to offer the Gospel as the only 
remedy for the spiritual destitution that men saw around them. 
Everywhere there was an upsurge of spiritual life, and every- 
where it met the same obstacles, legal and ecclesiastical forms, 
vested interests, and hostility of those who held unmoved to the 
old ways. Everywhere the new life finding the old channels too 
narrow or artificially obstructed must break out and find new 
channels for itself. 

The nineteenth century was characterised by divisions. 
The twentieth has been repairing them by unions. Not that it 
merely deplores the divisions and would gladly forget them, 
On the contrary, it recalls them with reverence and thankfulness, 
and seeks to understand how by such conflicts the Church has 
been enabled to enter upon a richer and better heritage, a fuller 
Christian life, and a nobler vision of its mission on earth. 
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TERCENTENARY OF THE SOLEMN LEAGUE 
AND COVENANT 


Turee hundred years ago, in 1643, the Solemn League and 
Covenant was accepted by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland and the Convention of the Scottish Estates (August 
17) and ordered by the English Houses of Parliament to be 
publicly taken (September 22). This document combined with 
the National Covenant of 1638 to bring into use the name 
“* Covenanter ”’, one of the most celebrated and cherished words 
in Scottish national history. 

Ever since the days of the National Covenant, necessitated 
by Laud’s unhappy intrusion into Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, 
Scots had been seriously worried by the possibility of renewed 
English attacks upon Scottish religious ways. In the summer of 
1640 Alexander Henderson and his fellow commissioners in 
London were proposing “unity in religion and uniformity 
in Church government as a special means to conserving the 
peace between the two countries”. The Assembly noted a 
year later, “‘ What danger and contagion in matters of Kirk- 
government, of divine worship and of doctrine, may come from 
the one Kirk to the other ”, and next year uniformity of Church 
government and unity in religion were specially mentioned in 
correspondence with the King and with Parliament. The letter 
sent north from the Parliament in August 1642 suggested an 
Assembly of Divines and invited Scottish representatives to 
attend with a view to uniformity of Church government, and, 
as foreshadowed by the Scottish Assembly, one Confession of 
Faith, one form of worship and one Catechism. 

At an early stage in its sittings the Long Parliament (1640) 
showed unanimous opposition to the acts and canons of a recent 
ecclesiastical convocation, and protested that the convocation 
had no right to bind clergy or laity without consent of Parlia- 
ment. Hierarchical rule with its possibilities of tyranny was 
rousing hostility, though no objection to Episcopacy as such 
was necessarily involved in this. Some Puritans, it is true, 
adopted a more extreme position. Sir Henry Vane, for example, 
while denouncing the bishops chiefly on political grounds as 
prejudicing civil liberty by supporting “ the doctrine of arbitrary 
188 
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power”, and by “ falling in with the plots and combinations 
that have been entered into against this present Parliament ”, 
was prepared to state that Episcopacy “was brought in by 
Anti-Christ’. At the same time he shared the opinion that 
Presbyter was but Priest writ large. Rapin plainly exaggerates 
the amount of support that at this time could be found in Eng- 
land for Presbyterianism. Gilbert Burnet and the Earl of 
Clarendon judged more truly, and King Charles’s estimate 
would appear to have been sound when he wrote to Scotland 
that he was confident “‘ that the most considerable persons in 
both Houses of Parliament, and those who make the fairest 
pretensions to you of uniformity in Church government, will 
no sooner embrace a presbyterial than you an episcopal”. We 
may accept Neal’s statement, that when Parliament was obliged 
to seek Scottish assistance, they still could never be induced 
to establish Presbyterian discipline in England, and there was 
amongst the ministers no conviction as to the divine right of 
Presbyterianism, and when the Scots went home, the Presby- 
terian cause dwindled “ till it was almost totally eclipsed by the 
rising greatness of the Independents ”’. 

Things were going badly with the military efforts of the 
Parliament, and Scottish help was absolutely imperative. Later 
events make it plain that the Scots saved the situation, and 
enabled the new army of Cromwell to be trained. In February 
1643 Scottish commissioners were endeavouring to mediate 
between the conflicting parties in England; but they failed, and a 
petition to the King from the General Assembly received what 
was regarded as an entirely unsatisfactory reply. This laid 
Scotland open to an approach from Parliament, and deputies 
went north “ to negotiate a treaty of assistance ’’, reaching Leith 
on August 7, 1643. The visitors included Sir Henry Vane (one 
of the chief leaders on the side of the Parliament, characterised 
by Robert Baillie as “one of the gravest and ablest of that 
nation ’’), three other members of Parliament and the ministers 
Stephen Marshall (who called himself a Presbyterian and who 
was one of the best preachers of his day) and Philip Nye, his 
son-in-law, who had recently returned from exile at Arnhem 
in Holland, and who was an avowed Independent. They were 
received by the Earl of Lindsay and Sir Archibald Johnston 
of Wariston; and they treated with both Assembly and Con- 
vention through small committees of these bodies, though 
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private spectators they were welcome any day at the 
Assembly. Baillie says that the ministers and elders “ were 
exhorted to be more grave than ordinary”. Alexander Hender- 
son was well able to maintain the dignity of the moderatorial 
office, which was his for the third time. The commissioners 
from England were most anxious to make an immediate arrange- 
ment. By all accounts the King was rapidly improving his 
position in England. They made little difficulty, therefore, 
about the Scottish terms, agreeing to the religious covenant 
which the Scots proposed rather than the mere civil league 
which was their main purpose in appealing to the Scots. 

The Solemn League and Covenant is a brief and forthright 
document, setting out from the conception of the glory of God, 
then immediately expressing zeal for the honour of the King, 
and thereafter referring to the dangers and difficulties of the time. 

The first article envisages the preservation of the existing 
Scottish religious position, and the reformation of religion in 
England and Ireland “ according to the Word of God, and the 
example of the best reformed churches ”, and the establishment 
of uniformity in doctrine, worship and government throughout 
the realm. The reference to the Word of God was introduced 
through the influence of Sir Henry Vane in order to leave open 
the door to Independency. The clause was one which the Scots 
could not well refuse, and with regard to which they could 
always hope that their interpretation would prevail. They were 
as hostile to Independency as to Episcopacy. The second article 
proposes the extirpation of popery and prelacy. The English 
Parliament modified this by inserting a gloss directing the 
objection against the existing English Episcopal system rather 
than against Episcopacy itself. In England there was no strong 
feeling against bishops though much against the direction of 
their recent activities. Toleration was also creeping into recogni- 
tion. It was in 1644 that Milton’s Areopagitica first appeared, 
and the spirit of this may be contrasted with what Gillespie and 
Rutherfurd were soon to produce against Liberty of Conscience. 
The third article pledges all concerned to preserve the rights 
and privileges of Parliament and the liberties of the kingdom. 
This is, of course, vague and indefinite, and the ordinary Scot 
had no evidence to guide him as to the possible implications. 
The fourth article requires the arrest and punishment of all 
opponents of the League and Covenant. Here we have the 
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persecuting element which in those days seemed to accompany 
sincere religious conviction as inevitably as in the political world 
it was associated with declaration of war. The fifth article 
idealistically looks forward to the continuance of peace and 
union after the existing troubles shall be over. The sixth demands 
of the signatories active support for the cause of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and binds them not to fall away from their 
agreement. The conclusion gives pious expression to the con- 
viction of sinfulness, confesses the unworthiness at the root 
of the troubles of the period, professes penitence, promises 
amendment, and pleads for divine assistance and blessing. 
Both Robert Baillie and Robert Blair mention the great 
enthusiasm with which the Solemn League and Covenant was 
received in the Assembly; and the former does not conceal 
that the reason of it was the Covenant’s plain purpose of propa- 
gating Presbyterianism in England. There can be no doubt 
that Scots assistance to England was given in the hope of safe- 
guarding Scottish Presbyterianism for all time by two things— 
the destruction of Absolutism and the defeat of Anglicanism 
in England. Henry Guthry, who was present at the Assembly, 
mentions that there was some desire to have time to think over 
the terms of the proposed League and Covenant, but this 
suggestion was indignantly overruled. Gilbert Burnet, with 
reference to the speed and eagerness with which the matter 
went through, says: ‘‘ It was thought strange to see all their 
consciences of such a size, so exactly to agree as the several 
wheels of a clock; which made all apprehend, there was some 
first mover that directed all those other motions: this by the one 
party was imputed to God’s extraordinary providence, but by 
others to the power and policy of the leaders, and the simplicity 
and fear of the rest.” There can be no doubt that the Scots 
were much deluded as to the chances of success for their mis- 
sionary programme, though one need not go so far as to think 
they were ‘“‘ cozened”’ by Vane, as Clarendon suggests, still 
less agree with John Buchan that “ for the sake of an ecclesiastical 
whimsy the bulk of the nation chose the path of civic dishonour ”’, 
On September 25 the English Commons and Divines 
officially assembled in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and with 
some ceremony swore to the League and Covenant. As repre- 
senting the Scottish commissioners who were present, Alexander 
Henderson had the honour of briefly addressing the gathering. 
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“It is the best work of faith,” he said, “ to join in covenant 
with God, the best work of love and Christian communion, 
to join in covenant with the people of God; the best work of 
the best zeal, to join in covenant for reformation, against the 
enemies of God and religion; the best work of true loyalty, to 
join in covenant for the preservation of our king and superiors; 
and the best proof of natural affection . . . to join in covenant 
for defence of our native country, liberties and laws: such as 
from these necessary ends do withdraw, and are not willing to 
enter into covenant, have reason to enter into their own hearts, 
and to look into their faith, love, zeal, loyalty and natural affec- 
tion.” A prominent part was played by Philip Nye, who at 
this stage seemed very hearty in his advocacy of the agreement. 

Steps were at once taken to have the Solemn League and 
Covenant subscribed throughout the part of the country subject 
to parliamentary authority. Preachers delivered lengthy ser- 
mons, expounding the League and Covenant and answering 
possible objections. Thus Thomas Case in London dealt 
patiently with the difficulty that people were being asked to 
swear to maintain religion as reformed in Scotland when they 
did not know what that was, and when there was a suspicion 
that presbyterial discipline might be “as much tyrannical and 
more anti-Christian than that of prelacy which we swear to 
extirpate ”’. The success which attended the National Covenant 
in Scotland he declared to have been “‘ very remarkable”, the 
people having been recovered “when all the physicians in 
Christendom had given them over”, while “the dagon of the 
bishops’ service book broke its neck before this ark of the 
covenant ”. He looked for similar results from the new League 
and Covenant. Another preacher spoke of the League and 
Covenant as “a shibboleth to distinguish Ephraimites from 
Gileadites ”, and it was indeed applied as a test, thus assisting 
in the removal of many conscientious clergymen from their 
livings. A zealous London minister encouraged subscription 
by the publication of a work entitled: The Efficacy and Extent 
of the Solemn League and Covenant Asserted, though a pamphlet 
bearing the title Covenanter Vindicated made it evident that some 
divergency of view remained as to whether signature implied 
a belief that “the classical coercive presbyterian government 
of churches be jure divino’’; and such a publication as Anti- 
confederacy, or a discovery of the iniquity and hypocrisy of the 
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Solemn League and Covenant represents another opinion strongly 
maintained, 

Rushworth prints a list of members of Parliament said 
to have signed the Solemn League and Covenant on September 
22; but the date should be September 25, and the names include 
that of Sir Henry Vane who was then still in Scotland, and that 
of Oliver Cromwell who was at that time very much engaged with 
military affairs in the north, and who, though he did play a part 
in enforcing the League and Covenant in the Ely district, 
did not himself actually sign till February 1644. Cromwell 
never cared for the League and Covenant, and was later to 
suggest to the Scots that ‘‘ there may be a covenant made with 
death and hell”. He strongly opposed the Scottish interpreta- 
tion of the document. In England there was naturally no very 
great enthusiasm anywhere about the Solemn League and 
Covenant. It was a necessary political measure, and not the 
first in their experience to be put forward in a religious form; 
but there was nothing spontaneous about its acceptance. Alexan- 
der Henderson expressed the hope that the arrival of the Scottish 
army might stimulate interest in the League and Covenant. 
But Independency increased rapidly and the Scots complained 
that even their friend Sir Henry Vane was “ prolixly, earnestly 
and passionately ” upholding toleration and liberty of conscience 
as against the Scottish demand for uniformity. The proceedings 
of the Westminster Assembly and the ultimate failure of its 
documents to obtain a hold in England show how divergent 
were the outlooks of the two contracting parties when the docu- 
ment was first accepted. In 1647 the Heads of the Proposals 
offered by the Army contained a clause “‘ that the taking of the 
Covenant be not enforced upon any, nor any penalties imposed 
on the refusers ”’, The Scots certainly did not obtain what they 
sought amongst the English, and the League and Covenant 
at first widened the difference between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, and later the difference between Parliament and the 
Army. 

In Scotland the Solemn League and Covenant was sworn and 
subscribed on October 13, 1643, at St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, by 
those in authority in Church and State; and thereafter both 
civil and ecclesiastical powers ordained its general adoption 
throughout the country. A number of copies with signatures 
of this date are extant, as, for example, those of the parishes of 
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St. Andrews; Newbattle; West Church, Edinburgh; Edzell. 
Spalding reports how the League and Covenant was taken at 
Aberdeen. Cullen Kirk-session records state that “the said 
day the League was publicly subscribed by all the parishioners 
after the forenoon’s service betwixt the same and the blessing ”’. 
At Falkirk a table was placed in front of the pulpit, and elders 
were appointed to regulate the movement of the members 
from all parts of the church in order to sign. The minister at 
Carnock in Fife preached on Josiah’s Covenant, and thereafter 
the men who could write subscribed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and a notary public signed for the rest “ touching 
his pen with their hands”. In the parish of Balmerino, and 
indeed generally, the document was read over on one Sunday 
and explained from the pulpit, and then on the following Sunday 
it was read again and subscribed. Women were nowhere re- 
quired, or permitted, to sign, though they were expected to 
swear by holding up their right hands. We hear of one man who 
in enthusiasm insisted on holding up both hands. Dunfermline 
records a payment of 46 shillings Scots “ given for binding 
the Covenant and a new cover thereto ”’. 

At the Presbytery of Paisley in January 1644, “all the 
brethren present declare that none within their several parishes 
had refused to subscribe”. There was, however, a certain 
amount of opposition, When the Solemn League and Covenant 
was read out in church, the severe penalties for not signing 
were stated, and James Guthry later complained that “ many 
did take the Solemn League and Covenant for fear; because the 
refusing to take it was att¢nded both with ecclesiastical and civil 
censures ”. It was a time of war, for Scotland at once collected 
troops and sent an army of 20,000 into England; and in war 
enemies are enemies and have to be treated as such, and in those 
days little skill was exercised in discriminating between the 
political and the ecclesiastical, Thus individuals underwent 
church discipline for what appear to have been largely political 
offences. Kirkcaldy Session dealt with men who had joined 
Montrose against the League and Covenant in 1644. 

Montrose was, indeed, the centre of the opposition. He 
had taken the National Covenant with some enthusiasm and 
adhered to it; but his opinion of the new measute is revealed 
by his words as reported by one contemporary: “‘ When the 
King had granted you all your desires, and you were everyone 
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sitting under his vine and under his fig-tree, that then you 
should have taken a party in England by the hand, and entered 
into a league and covenant with them against the King, was the 
thing I judged it my duty to oppose to the yondmost.” Another 
account of his attitude says: “‘ As for that second league and 
covenant, I thank Almighty God that I never approved it, never 
acknowledged it as lawful and honourable. . . . What profit 
it has been to the cause of religion, thereby rent into so many 
shameful sects, what terrible tragedies it has occasioned, these 
three distracted kingdoms can witness.” 

John Forbes of Corse, Professor of Divinity at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, was another obstinate opponent. Like the other 
Aberdeen Doctors and those of the Huntly faction, he had been 
in difficulties over the National Covenant, and had been deprived 
of his Chair in April 1641. It was, however, only the Solemn 
League and Covenant that actually drove him from the country 
into that Dutch exile of which his Diary gives such an interesting 
account. Lord Ogilvy was in trouble with Alyth Kirk-session 
in 1651 “for his sinful miscarriages against the Covenant”; 
and there were other sufferers for conscience’ sake. 

In 1648 in connection with the important difference of 
temper brought out by the Engagement, the stricter party in 
Church and State enforced a renewal of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and session records in various parts of the land note 
the procedure. At Dalgety the minute contains the significant 
sentence: “ It is seriously recommended to the elders to try 
if there be any that have absented themselves or refuse to renew 
the Solemn League and Covenant.” 

After this period the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant were scarcely distinguished from one 
another in people’s minds. They spoke of “‘ the Covenants”. 
As Dr. Hector Macpherson declares: “‘ The Covenants became 
almost fetishes.” The Martyrs made special reference to them 
in their last words. Dean Stanley remarks that the Solemn 
League and Covenant “inspired a rapture seemingly as pure 
and heavenly as if it had been the Imitatio Christi”. Above all 
the Covenants continued as tests, for example in the case of 
Charles II, who was obliged to take the Covenants “ voluntarily ” 
in 1650 and 1651, whom the Protesters would only follow as a 
covenanted king, but whose sincerity they had no reason to 
assume. It was an unhappy episode with unhappy results. 
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A point much emphasised by the Covenanters was the 
perpetual obligation of the Covenants. Repeatedly both in 
Scotland and in England the words were quoted from Jeremiah 1. 
5: “‘ Come, and let us join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual 
covenant that shall not be forgotten.” The Covenants were 
regarded as perpetually binding upon those who took them, 
and James Guthry regarded backsliding and defection from the 
Covenants as amongst “ the causes of the Lord’s wrath against 
Scotland ”’, but in his dying testimony he further declared: 
“‘ These sacred, solemn, public oaths of God, I believe, can be 
loosed nor dispensed with by no person, or party or power upon 
earth, but are still binding upon these kingdoms and will be for 
ever hereafter.” Alexander Jamieson in 1677 announced: 
“* They remain in force on us and this church, either to the duties 
contained in them, or else to the judgments and plagues de- 
nounced in the Word of God against covenant-breakers.” 
Alexander Shields in 4 Hind Let Loose, speaking of the Solemn 
League and Covenant as “ comprehending the purpose of all 
prior, and the pattern of all posterior covenants”, says that it 
was subscribed “for themselves and posterity”, and this 
covenant “no power on earth can disannul, disable or 
dispense ”’. 

The first Seceders in their Testimony of 1733 took exception 
(like the Cameronians) to the ignoring of the Covenants in the 
Revolution Settlement of 1690, and asserted the obligation of 
the Covenants and “their binding force upon posterity’, 
while admitting that this had ‘“‘ never been expressly asserted 
by any particular Act of our Assemblies”. They consequently 
renewed the Covenants with much solemnity at Abernethy in 
July 1744, and Alexander Moncrieff who was minister there 
reminded his hearers of various Old Testament Covenants 
which had all been regarded as binding upon the posterity of 
those who participated in them. The Covenants had been 
renewed at Lanark in 1666 by the armed band of Covenanters 
soon afterwards defeated at Rullion Green; and also by the 
Society People at Auchinsaugh in 1712, the Covenants continu- 
ing to be “a term of Communion ”’ for more than a hundred 
years from that date. Secession ministers had to take the Cove- 
nants before ordination. The Relief Church was, on the other 
hand, somewhat impatient of the Covenants, and in the Church 
of Scotland little reference occurs to them until the nineteenth 
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century Evangelical Revival brought them back to popularity 
with the “ prevailing party ”’. 

While the Covenanters in the days of persecution thought 
of the Covenants as in the same class as those of the Bible, 
Government regarded them as politically treasonous, and they 
were accordingly denounced and prohibited; they were declared 
to be unlawful oaths, and all persons in public trust were obliged 
to renounce them. The Solemn League and Covenant has 
generally been recognised to be on a lower plane than the National 
Covenant. The Free Church historian, W. M. Hetherington, 
was not indeed of this opinion, for he speaks of the Solemn 
League and Covenant as giving to “any calm, unprejudiced, 
thoughtful and religious man” “an overawing sense of its 
sublimity and sacredness ”’, and he holds it as self-evident that 
it is “‘ the wisest, the sublimest and the most sacred document 
ever framed by uninspired men”. But the strong political 
and temporary elements in it have rendered it unsuitable accord- 
ing to modern ideas for use as a standard, a test, or a term of 
communion, and in the Basis of Union of 1929, amongst the 
documents named as “ held in honour as having an important 
place in the history of Scottish Presbyterianism ”’, the Covenants 
are not even mentioned. 

The Solemn League and Covenant certainly had much to 
do with giving Scotland its present subordinate standards, the 
Westminster documents. At the same time, it came to be 
associated after the Act of Classes, with a certain theological 
outlook and the possibility of ecclesiastical tyranny, and so led 
directly to the restoration of Episcopacy. Above all there was 
the intolerant and persecuting element in it, an element which 
indeed soon became disagreeable to its supporters, so that in 
1805 the Seceders who renewed the Covenant utterly disclaimed 
“all obligation to use any methods inconsistent with liberty of 
conscience in prosecuting the ends of it”’. 

The Solemn League and Covenant has made an occasional 
appearance in literature, being mentioned by “ Hudibras” 
Butler with sarcasm and scornfulness, by Dean Swift with 
virulent spite, by Robert Burns in a friendly though unintelligent 
quatrain, by Walter Scott in a manner that is critical but not 
unjust though he dates it 1640; and by Thomas Carlyle as: 
“A very solemn Covenant, and Vow of all the people; of 
the awfulness of which, we, in these days of Customhouse 
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oaths and loose regardless talk, cannot form the smallest 


notion.” 

We in Scotland are proud of the Covenanter tradition, and 
looking back over three centuries may record with thankfulness 
that the Solemn League and Covenant, with all its limitations, 
was the work of men who were prepared at whatever cost to 
champion their convictions, men who must be placed amongst 
the most sincere upholders of spiritual independence, and men 
who dreamt of, and groped after and longed for a unity wherein, 
according to their own words, “ we and our posterity after us 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love; and the Lord may 
delight to dwell in the midst of us’’. 


The University, Aberdeen. G. D. Henperson. 
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DR. JULIAN HUXLEY ON EVOLUTION 


In September 1942 appeared a book by Dr. Julian Huxley, 
F.R.S., entitled: Evolution: The Modern Synthesis, containing 
645 pages, including a bibliography of 36 pages. This book, 
although containing many up-to-date facts and observations, 
has the defects which mar almost every recent book on biology, 
with an additional defect of its own. 

These almost universal defects are: (1) Treating as estab- 
lished fact the theory of organie evolution—that all existing 
kinds of plants and animals, including man, are modified 
descendants of one-celled ancestors; (2) Setting forth only those 
facts which seem to favour the theory, or are not clearly opposed 
to it, and ignoring all that are opposed to it; (3) Accepting as 
proved transformations of animals which in fact are impossible. 
The extra defect, which is less universal, is that the eclecticism 
of Dr. Huxley’s book is not confined to facts but extends to 
causes. Thus on page 457 we find the following: “ How has 
adaptation been brought about? Modern science must rule 
out special creation and divine intervention.” Thus Dr. Huxley 
deliberately puts blinkers on science! To rule out special 
creation as an explanation of adaptations is to degrade Biology 
from the status of science to that of Gilbertian comedy. Having 
ruled out special creation because he dislikes it, Dr. Huxley 
forthwith upbraids Mr. Bernard Shaw because the latter, dis- 
liking the idea of a blind mechanism such as natural selection 
underlying evolutionary changes, asserts that such a blind 
mechanism cannot be operative. Says Dr. Huxley: “‘ Pace Mr. 
Shaw, this reasoning does not commend itself to scientists.” 
Thus it would seem that the scientist, but not the layman, may 
rule out what he dislikes! 

Dr. Huxley unconsciously justifies the assertion that by 
ruling out special creation he reduces Biology to comedy, by 
citing (pp. 428-430) cases of adaptation which could not possibly 
have arisen gradually by selective adaptation. He writes: “ The 
total range of these functional devices is very large and (once 
the hypothesis of creation is ruled out) they can only be ascribed 
to accurate selective adaptation.” From this it follows that, 
by ruling out creation, we are not only forced to credit the 
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unproved, but even the fantastic, in the name of his so-called 


“ science ”’. 

As a field ornithologist I am convinced that many of the 
nest-building instincts cannot have originated as the result of 
natural selection. Apart from elaborate nests, such as those of 
the tailor-bird and the weaver, there is the familiar nest of our 
house martin. I beg all who are not acquainted with Gilbert 
White’s account of the craftsmanship of this little workman 
to read Letter XVI (to Daines Barrington) of The Natural 
History of Selbourne. Dr. Huxley believes that this bird is derived 
from some kind of reptile. As this hypothetical ancestor pre- 
sumably did not construct a saucer-shaped nest of mud or clay 
and attach it to the side of a cliff or the limb of a tree, Dr. Huxley 
must believe that natural selection gradually developed this 
habit. I challenge him or anyone else to describe in detail 
possible stages between a nest scraped in a hole in the ground 
and one composed of a mud saucer attached to a cliff and big 
enough to hold the eggs and the mother bird. 

Dr. Huxley’s book has been written with the object of 
reviving and elaborating the theory that all the transformations 
of animals and plants postulated by the evolution theory are 
the result of natural selection in its various forms. As natural 
selection is supposed to be the outcome of a continual struggle 
in which the weak or the unfit perish and the strongest or fittest 
survive long enough to leave offspring that inherit their qualities, 
it might have been expected that one of the earliest tasks which 
the adherents of that theory set themselves would have been to 
discover the extent to which the causes of mortality in nature 
discriminate between members of each species. But very little 
has been done in this connection, and I can find no mention 
in Dr. Huxley’s book of any of the observations of those who 
have studied the matter. Dr. Huxley thus deals with it (p. 17): 
“We require many more quantitative experiments on the 
subject before we can know accurately the extent of non-selective 
elimination. Even a large percentage of such elimination, 
however, in no way invalidates the selection principle from 
holding for the remaining fraction.” But is there such a fraction? 
If mortality in nature were not almost entirely a matter of chance 
every individual would, being unable to compete with adults, 
be killed off before it reached maturity. According to Dr. 
Huxley (p. 56), Professor J. B. S. Haldane estimates that 
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ordinary natural selection involving a single dominant with a 
selection advantage of 1 in 1,000 will take nearly 5,000 genera- 
tions to increase the proportion of the dominant from 1 to 50 
per cent. Presumably some 50,000 generations would be re- 
quired to raise it from .1 to 50 per cent. But one has to be wary 
in applying mathematics to biology. For example, if one man 
working 8 hours a day can build a 40-yard wall in 6 days, can 
we infer that 1,000 men would do this in less than 3 minutes? 

No matter how potent it may be, natural selection can only 
act on variations or mutants which occur in organisms; so its 
action is of necessity limited by the extent to which mutations 
in any given direction can be piled one upon the other in the 
course of successive generations. Darwin assumed that there is 
practically no limit to the extent of this accumulation, and that in 
course of time the descendants of an amoeba might become 
elephants, turtles, starfish, etc. He assumed this despite his 
knowledge of the fact that, although practical breeders have 
produced many varieties of the animals on which they operated, 
by breeding from individuals which varied in the desired direc- 
tion, the final products of their work upon poultry remained 
poultry, horses remained horses, and pigeons pigeons. None 
of these creatures showed any tendency to develop into different 
types of animals. His justification might have been that practical 
breeders were not concerned with producing new types, but 
wished to improve existing ones. But this plea no longer holds. 
Scores of geneticists (i.e. scientific breeders) have been endeav- 
ouring to produce new types of animals and plants by experi- 
menting with forms that have many broods yearly. Their 
efforts in this direction have completely failed. Like the earlier 
breeders, they have raised many varieties, but have not changed 
any plant or animal into one of another kind. Over 400 different 
varieties of the fruit-fly Drosophilia melanogaster have been pro- 
duced, but all are clearly Me/anogasters. 

Recent experimental work has, indeed, revealed the great 
stability of species. Pearl Raymond describes (Yourn. Wash. 
Acad. Sci., vol. 25, 1935) how for over 15 years he tried in vain 
to alter one of the determiners of heredity known as genes. 
To this end he bred no fewer than 300 generations of Drosophilia 
melanogaster. Had man been the subject of such investigations 
they would have had to extend over about 9,000 years to include 
as many generations. He began by crossing a normal fly with a 
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laboratory-produced specimen known as vestigial because its 
wings are replaced by mere stumps. This peculiarity is asso- 
ciated with a single gene (factor determining heredity). All the 
offspring of this crossing had normal wings, the normal being 
dominant to the vestigial. The offspring were then mated with 
pure vestigial flies, About half the offspring of this cross had 
normal wings and half vestigial, in accordance with Mendel’s 
law. All the vestigials were destroyed, but the normal-winged 
flies were mated with pure vestigials with the same result and the 
vestigial offspring were killed off and the others mated with 
pure vestigials; the same result followed, and continued to do so 
as long as the experiment lasted, i.e. for 300 generations. Half 
the 300th generation were normal flies. The only gene for 
normal wings that had ever been in the system was the one con- 
tributed by the single wild-type fly with which Raymond started; 
all the subsequent flies having normal wings had these because 
of that one ancestor at the beginning of the 300 generations. 
In the words of Raymond, “The demonstration of the inherent 
_ ability of heredity that this experiment has shown is extremely 
impressive”. Dr. Huxley does not mention this experiment 
in his book. 

The number of these genes—these influencers of heredity 
—in every individual is large. There are perhaps 5,000 in a 
Drosophilia. They are located in, or may be parts of, the chromo- 
somes. They seem to be to the living organism what the atoms 
are to chemical compounds. Are they as unchangeable as 
chemical atoms? The majority of biologists think they are not; 
a few think they are. One of the latter is the Swedish plant- 
geneticist Heribert Nilsson, who in his paper (not mentioned in 
Dr. Huxley’s book), “‘ The Problem of the Origin of Species since 
Darwin” (Hereditas, vol. XX., 1935) writes: ‘‘ The individual 
is constituted of hereditary units . . . called genes, which are as 
supreme and as unchangeable as the atoms of Chemistry . . . 
On what does heredity depend? It depends on the transmission 
of a certain hereditary unit, a certain gene, to the offspring. On 
what does variation depend? It depends on the regrouping of the 
different genes of the father and mother... Variation is caused 
by the re-combination of the genes, not by their change. Varia- 
tion is therefore restricted by the combination possibility of the 
genes. And these are limited by the crossing possibilities. Then 
again, since individuals belonging to different species of plant 
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or animal cannot even be paired, much less produce offspring, 
the combination of variations is confined to the species. Variants 
are formed, out-crossed and arise anew in a kaleidoscopic 
sequence WITHIN the species. BUT THE SPECIES 
REMAINS THE SAME SPHERE OF VARIATION. 
The various species will remain like circles that do not inter- 
sect. SPECIES ARE CONSTANT.” The biological species 
of which Nilsson speaks are by no means always those of the 
taxonomist based on form. If Nilsson be right, the theory of 
evolution is impossible. 

Dr. Huxley, while admitting that in many respects the 
genes are like chemical atoms, asserts (p. 51) that they can be 
“altered by some kind of mutation ”’, and that “ gene-mutation, 
though a rare event, appears to account for most that is truly 
new in evolution”’. I submit that there is no PROOF that 
gene-mutation takes place. Where is the evidence that a mutation 
in an individual is the result of a change in the gene itself and 
not of a difference in its expression due to a new combination 
of interacting genes? Dr. Huxley says: “‘ the gene itself can only 
alter by mutation but its expression can be affected in a number 
of ways.” I can find no proof that any of the new forms which 
appear in nature, or are produced by breeders and geneticists, 
are not the result of changes in the expression of genes. We 
know, in the words of Dr. Huxley, that “‘a gene can exist in a 
great variety of allelomorphic forms (alleles), up to a dozen or 
more being known in single loci”. This fact and the many 
opportunities for change in the location of genes in the course of 
the divisions of the generative cells before, during and after 
their union—in which inversion, crossing-over, duplication, 
addition, subtraction, etc. may occur—seem to suffice to cause 
all the mutations known to occur, without invoking an imaginary 
change in the gene itself. 

But incredible changes in the genes are required to account 
for what Dr. Huxley calls “long-range evolutionary trends ”’. 
He includes in the term “ evolution” (1) “ Long-continued 
trends as revealed by indirect evidence and in some cases by 
the immediate data of fossils”, and (2) “ Minor systematic 
changes as revealed by detailed taxonomy, cytology and gene- 
tics”. The latter are shown by breeding experiments to be 
possible, the former are not; indeed they involve transformations 
which, if ever effected, can have been so only by miraculous 
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divine intervention. Nevertheless Dr. Huxley firmly believes 
that Natural Selection did actually bring them about. He writes 
(p. 40) regarding the small bones of the human middle ear, 
that they ‘“‘are derived from the inner portion of the upper 
jaw, the lower jaw and the hyoid arch which have changed their 
function in the course of evolution’. He thus firmly believes 
that in the distant past some enterprising reptile scrapped the 
original hinge of its lower jaw and replaced it by a new one 
attached to another part of the skull. While this was going on, 
five of the six bones on either side of the lower jaw broke away 
from the sixth, which thenceforward formed the whole of its 
half of the lower jaw. Three of the detached bones, together 
with the bone to which the jaw had been hinged, forced their 
way into the skull and two of them entered the middle ear. All 
this was effected by natural selection; but neither Dr. Huxley 
nor any other transformist has told us how the unfortunate 
animal contrived to eat or hear while its skull and jaw underwent 
these drastic alterations! 

Dr. Huxley writes (p. 489): ‘‘ From the small and 
generalised terrestrial forms of the Cretaceous and the very 
beginning of the Cenozoic, lines radiated out to take possession 
of different environments. Two quite separate lines became 
fully aquatic, one of flesh-eaters culminating in the whales and 
porpoises, the other of herbivores leading to the sea-cows and 
manatees . . . The bats meanwhile specialised on aerial life.” 
That slow-working wizard Natural Selection is supposed to have 
effected these transformations. Needless to say, they never 
happened gradually, for the sufficient reason in the case of 
the whales and the manatees that their forebears, at the half-way 
stage between them and their land ancestors, would have had a 
hipbone too small to serve as a base on which the hind legs could 
articulate, but too great to permit the muscles that move the 
great tail of the whale or the manatee to be attached to the back- 
bone, so that they could neither walk nor swim properly. I have 
repeatedly challenged evolutionists to describe or draw a sketch of 
such a monstrosity. The challenge has not been accepted. 
Needless to say, fossils of such creatures have not been found; 
nor will they ever be found. As Vialleton remarked, to look for 
such fossils is an illusion. Equally ridiculous is the idea that a 
quadruped became gradually converted into a bat. The earliest 
fossils of bats are fully-formed bats, just as those of Cetacea 
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and Sirenia are fully adapted to aquatic life. ‘‘ Evolution,” 
(writes Dr. Huxley, p. 371), “consists in the accumulation and 
integration of very numerous and mostly small genetic changes.” 
Consider the number of gene mutations necessary to convert 
a small quadruped into a whale, a sea-cow or a bat,—yet all 
these, according to Dr. Huxley, took place between the end of 
the Cretaceous and the middle of the next geological period, 
for in middle Eocene rocks fossils have been found of bats, 
Sirenia, and two of the three orders of Cetacea. 

Assertions, such as the above, regarding the origin of man, 
the Cetacea, Sirenia and bats are not peculiar to Dr. Huxley’s 
book; they are to be found in almost every biological treatise 
and text-book, besides popular books and articles written during 
the past seventy years. Owing to constant repetition they have 
become a matter of belief to most biologists and to many who 
are not biologists, including the clergy. But the question 
arises, how came these assertions into scientific books? The 
answer is, I believe, that it was because a number of biologists 
early adopted evolution as a religion—an anti-Christian religion 
—and in their zeal to propagate it, they failed to distinguish 
between their beliefs and established truths. These worthies 
exist to-day, and are very vociferous. In an article in the March 
issue of The Nineteenth Century and After, the Editor writes of 
Dr. Huxley’s Evolution: The Modern Synthesis, that the author 
of this book “‘ while simulating scientific detachment, suppresses 
or misrepresents every serious critic, thus giving his readers 
thoroughly biassed and misleading notions about the present 
state of biological science. More than this, he exploits 
scientific Darwinism so as to make propaganda for his own 
obscurantist and unscientific—indeed anti-scientific—‘ Religion 


of Progress’ ”’. 
Camberley, Surrey. Dovctas Dewar. 
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Ir will probably not be denied that the Church has at present 
to a large extent lost its power to evangelise. Lands to which the 
Gospel has been introduced in comparatively recent times are 
the brightest spots on the landscape of our Christian enterprise, 
but even there evangelism is not the mighty force which is com- 
mensurate with the powers inherent in the Gospel. This article, 
however, is concerned mainly with the record of evangelism in 
those countries where the Bible and the Church are within the 
reach of all. There, it must be confessed, the life of the Church, 
so far as evangelisation is concerned, is at a low ebb. This surely 
means that the whole life of the Church lacks something which 
is vital, for weakness in evangelisation spells weakness all round. 

The Church was brought into existence for the glory of 
God. That is the Church’s chief end within which there are two 
proximate ends by whose furtherance God wills to be glorified. 
One is the fellowship, the .cowwvia, of the Church itself and 
the other is the winning of those who are without to Christ and 
the fellowship of His Church. These two belong inseparably 
together. The xowwvia is called of God to be, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, the one centre in human society of 
heavenly light and love and life, so that if, for any reason, these 
things are allowed to languish the world as well as the Church 
suffers. The true worship of God and successful evangelism 
stand or fall together. We are thus forced to conclude that our 
comparative failure in evangelism indicates a comparative failure 
in Church fellowship. 

To this sombre view of the modern Church there is, of 
course, another side which it would be unfair and even ungrate- 
ful to leave out of the reckoning. The Church is not wholly 
responsible for the ebb of its évangelistic success. The world’s 
strongholds are more numerous and more stubborn than ever 
before in history. It caters for the souls of men with maximum 
solicitation. It provides entertainment or diversion of some kind 
for every moment of the people’s leisure, so that they need never 
remember that there is an eternal side to their lives. The idea 
behind these invitations to perpetual pre-occupation with 
external things, the idea behind even the worship of mammon 
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which is the immediate interest of the majority of those who issue 
the invitations, is that it is better never to think about yourself 
as a soul made for eternity and never to have God in all your 
thoughts. Many of the most popular leaders in literature and in 
science are working of set purpose to produce this irresponsibility 
in human beings. It must be remembered that the longer 
mankind ignores or rejects the offer of the Gospel the more 
obdurate grows the opposition to everything for which the 
Church stands. The view might therefore be justified that the 
Church is doing a faithful and noble work in standing like a 
rock in the midst of the storm. In any case we greatly err if 
we are not thankful to God for those choice souls within the 
Church who have not bowed the knee to Baal and who are, in 
point of fact, the salt of the earth. 

Let it be admitted that there is much which must be put 
to the credit of our modern Church. Let it also be admitted 
that the modern mind is from many causes more hardened 
against the appeal of the Gospel than in many previous genera- 
tions. Still, we are obliged to confess that the Church itself 
bears a large share of the responsibility for the state of things 
prevailing in the world to-day, and we must concern ourselves 
specially with that share. Though the Church has at least as 
many members as ever it had, it may be boldly stated that there 
is less of the fear of God before men’s eyes than ever, with a 
consequent self-complacency greater and more widespread than 
any which history has to show. Some may ask whether the old 
paganism was not worse. Well, that was bad enough in all 
conscience. A world corrupted by sin has never been in good 
health. But deep down in the old paganism there was a fear 
of the gods which kept the people from titanic pride and even 
prompted them to give earnest heed to any message which offered 
them deliverance from the bondage of fear. Those who had 
no fear of the gods were deemed abnormal. But the new paganism 
knows no such fear. Of course it has abundance of fears, such 
as unemployment or insecurity, but these are all of the mundane 
order and it is believed, rightly or wrongly, that they can all be 
exorcised by mundane means. The Gospel, it is felt, cannot 
touch them. The troubles of modern man, which are many and 
grievous, do not relate themselves to any power above him but 
only to forces which he regards himself as capable of controlling. 
This is as true of the average man as of the scientist. The fear 
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of God is not before his eyes. Towards God he is entirely self- 
complacent. This makes modern paganism a far more serious 
foe to the Christian faith than ancient paganism was, even if we 
include within the ancient type the kind of paganism which was 
common within civilisation a century ago or less. We have 
further to face the fact that modern paganism has infected the life 
of the Church to an extraordinary degree. The sense of God is 
weak in the Church to-day. 

If the above diagnosis of our modern situation is even 
approximately accurate, we who have undertaken the task of 
preaching are obliged to ask ourselves whether there is anything 
amiss in our proclamation of the Word of God. In particular, 
is there something lacking from our message? Have we a 
message at all for our contemporaries? The anthropology of 
Blaise Pascal was dominated by two facts which are as true 
now as when he lived and wrote: man’s greatness and man’s 
misery. In his day the Jesuits were encouraging self-com- 
placency. They were healing the hurt of the people lightly, 
teaching that if one conformed to a certain ritual he would be 
right towards God. In point of fact they did produce much 
self-complacency in this way, comparable with that of to-day 
but not nearly so widespread. Pascal struck hard against this, 
urging two tasks upon all teachers and preachers of Christianity. 
The first was to arouse the people to a sense of their direct 
responsibility to God; the second was to heal them with the good 
news of God’s forgiveness through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Pascal’s prescription suits our condition. Multitudes of people, 
even among those whose names are on our Communion Rolls, 
are either fast asleep towards God or are scarcely half awake. 
What they require is a loud reveille which will wake them out 
of sleep, for until they are awake our preaching will only send 
them into a deeper sleep. But the reveille is an organic part of 
the apostolic Gospel, which is the only Gospel. Is our message 
calculated to arouse and then bring peace? That is the question 
to be discussed in the remainder of this article. 

The call to repentance has become in many quarters a lifeless 
formula. A presupposition of repentance unto life is that we 
know what we are to repent of. This involves, for preachers 
first of all, that we address two questions to ourselves, humbly 
and seriously in the presence of God and His Word. Are we 
sure that we are declaring the whole counsel of God? And are 
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we declaring that counsel with an urgency which answers to the 
passion of the Cross of Christ? 


I. THE WHOLE COUNSEL OF GOD 


The heart of the counsel of God is in the Cross of Christ. 
There we have the summit of Revelation, the flash-point of 
the Word of God. God has willed that we should gain our 
understanding of Him and of ourselves in the Cross of His Son. 
He has revealed Himself to us and us to ourselves by sending 
His own Son into this world and giving Him up to death for us 
men and for our salvation. Our question thus comes to be: 
What has God taught us about Himself and about ourselves 
in the Cross of Christ? 

To stand before that wondrous Cross is to stand before 
the pure and majestic Word of God. It is to stand before God 
Himself in a sense in which we cannot stand before Him else- 
where on earth. Not until we appear before His Judgment Seat 
can our souls be so solitary and naked as they are when in the 
presence of His Word in the Cross of His Son. That determines 
our attitude. We must come to it not as its judges but as being 
judged by it. We must silence all the voices with which the 
world speaks to us and with which we speak to ourselves, in 
order that we may suffer God to speak to us. We must be keenly 
sensible that we have come to listen to Him with whom we have 
to do and to whom we are finally responsible for all that we have 
and are and do. 

Coming thus, what do we hear? “ God so loved the world.” 
That is what the humble sin-laden soul hears first. He who 
created us not only ix love but for love loved us still when we 
fell away from our Origin in Him, and in the fulness of time 
gave us His Son to rescue us and bring us back to the home we 
had forsaken. There God revealed Himself as Love. St. John, 
in his First Epistle, seems to be pointing to the Cross when he 
writes: “‘ Herein is love,” which is the same as saying: “ If 
you would know what the Love of God is, you can learn it only 
by standing before the Cross of His Son.” Divine Love must be 
interpreted from the supreme Divine Act. 

This means, surely, that in order to know and receive the 
Love of God we must at the same time know what that Love 
delivers us from. When we genuinely stand before the Cross, 
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allowing its piercing beams to break in upon us, we feel the 
shame of our sin, our tragic need of deliverance from it and the 
utter impossibility of finding any deliverance save in the Love 
of God. The costliness of the remedy is the measure both of 
the depth of our disease and of the depth of the love which has 
suffered that we might be healed. No man understands himself 
who has not learned to stand before the Cross. 

These are the great commonplaces of the Gospel and it is 
impossible to declare them too often and too earnestly. They 
are as healing balm to the humble-minded who know that they 
cannot be right until they are right with God. But what of the 
self-complacent and the proud? What of the man who has 
neither troubles nor comforts beyond the horizon of this present 
world? To this type of person the gentler voice of the Cross, 
speaking of forgiveness and reconciliation, means nothing. He 
feels no need of such things. He is self-sufficient. The Love 
of God is only an old-fashioned phrase to him, or if he takes it 
with any seriousness at all he interprets it as something which is 
meant to confirm him in his comfort and self-complacency. 
That is why so many people murmur at God’s dealings with 
them when some calamity overtakes them. ‘‘ What have I 
done to deserve this?’’ is a very common question. We often 
hear that their trouble has destroyed their faith. But what kind 
of faith was it? They had no right understanding either of God 
or of themselves. They were building upon the sand and when 
the storm came their house collapsed. They have never really 
stood before the Cross of Christ to hear what God speaks to them, 

The Cross speaks to all men, even to the self-complacent, 
and the question which it is the main design of this article to 
raise is whether we are so preaching the Cross of Christ that the 
self-satisfied may have the opportunity of hearing what it has 
to say to them. Our failure here is the chief factor in our failure 
in evangelism. It need not be denied that there are other factors. 
It is highly popular to-day to affirm that the main cause of modern 
indifference to the Gospel is the Church’s lack of concern over 
the social and economic conditions of the people. No doubt 
it is one of the many sins of the Church that so many of its 
members have had so little social conscience, though it is folly 
to forget that Christian sentiment has been the driving-power 
behind all our modern concern for the poor and unprivileged. 
But one may maintain with conviction that what unconcern 
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there is over social inequalities is no more than one symptom 
of the real disease. The root mal-adjustment of society, whether 
in the Church or in the world, is indifference to God. It ought 
to go without saying that the God-given task of the Church is 
to strike at the root of the disease. 

To be more precise, our failure in evangelism is due to 
this, that we who have undertaken to proclaim the Word of 
God have been tempted, and too often yielded to the tempta- 
tion, to hide something which is blazoned forth in the Bible 
and especially in the New Testament. We have not been using 
plainness of speech in declaring the Great Alternative, the 
“‘ Either—Or ”, of the Word of God. Either we accept Christ as 
He is freely offered to us in the Gospel, in which case we have 
entered upon the road to inconceivable bliss; or we reject Him 
and are on the way to inconceivable loss. No one can deny that 
this is the one distinction among men in which the New Testa- 
ment is interested. The question put to us by the Word of God 
is not whether we are rich or poor, learned or unlearned, respect- 
able or the reverse, but whether or not we are obeying the 
Gospel. Do our pulpits ring with this alternative? Few of them 
do. But the Apostolic Gospel rings with it. To those who 
have been influenced by that freak in New Testament criticism 
which tried to drive a wedge between the Apostolic Gospel 
and the Teaching of Jesus it is sufficient to point out that the 
Teaching of Jesus rings with the Great Alternative even more 
loudly and solemnly than the teaching of the Apostles. It is 
in the Sermon on the Mount, that refuge of so many who would 
fain escape from the Apostolic Gospel, that Jesus spoke the 
word of unparalleled plainness on the Great Divide, in the 
parable of the two and only two kinds of builder, the one who 
builds his house upon the rock and the other who builds his 
house upon the sand. It is also in the Sermon on the Mount 
that He spoke of the two and only two gates and the two and 
only two ways. And elsewhere, wherever He spoke of the 
blessedness of finding life or entering the Kingdom of Heaven, 
He invariably followed that up by issuing a solemn warning 
to those who scorned or for any reason rejected God’s offer 
of the gift of life eternal. Jesus in His teaching kept the sin of 
self-complacency constantly in view and no one has ever warned 
men against it so solemnly as He. 

Many people think that in this age of tolerance we have 
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done well to get past all that. We should respect the opinions 
of those who do not believe in Revelation, they say, and should 
look only for what is good in them. All that need be said about 
this attitude to the Truth of God is that, if it is tolerance, then 
the Gospel knows nothing of such tolerance. Others confess 
that the Word of God is justifiably stern against those who will 
not obey it, but they add that modern man has attained to so much 
independence of spirit that he will not listen to any warning from 
preachers. But this independence of spirit is only a polite phrase 
for rebellion against God. It is another name for the sleep from 
which the modern man needs to be aroused. Besides, the failure 
of a preacher to declare something in the Word of God to which 
people are reluctant to listen is denounced unsparingly in the 
Bible as one of the worst of sins. 

Our modern blurring of the Great Alternative may be 
illustrated in another way. The Gospel is a gracious invitation. 
No other invitation is half so tender or so winsome. We have 
not failed in our desire to present the Gospel in that light. But 
that is not its whole light. The Gospel is not only a gracious 
invitation; it is also an imperious command, none more so. It 
is even more imperious than any moral law. How could it be 
otherwise, since the Cross of Christ is the glowing point of 
the Word of God? “ This is my beloved Son; hear ye him.” 
That is the definition of the first great commandment to love 
the Lord our God with all that is in us. We cannot love God 
if we do not obey Him, and His most imperative command is 
to obey the Gospel. We may find it hard, in our philosophy, 
to identify a loving entreaty with a positive command. But 
what philosophy cannot do by thought, the Gospel does in fact. 
The synthesis is accomplished by the Word of God. If God’s 
Word were not a command as well as an invitation, it would 
mean the abdication of His sovereignty. ‘‘ He cannot deny 
Himself.” In these days we are all very fond of the still small 
voice. It is true that Elijah needed to learn the gentler aspect 
of the Divine Revelation, for he was a son of thunder. But we are 
not sons of thunder and what we need to hear is not so much 
the still small voice as the sound of many waters. Ah, the deep 
diapason of the many waters is sadly lacking from most of our 
theology and most of our preaching. The still small voice does 
not appeal to heart or conscience except in the setting of its own 
majestic undertone. 
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The charge of wish-thinking has often been brought 
against the Christian Faith in our time. The charge is justified 
in relation to the conception of God which most modern theology 
has done so much to encourage. A God without severity, who 
makes no inexorable demand on men, who will never execute 
judgment on the disobedient and to whom all men are not only 
potential but actual children whether they obey the Gospel or 
not—such a God resembles the mother who spoils her children 
with what is mis-named love, and the natural man wishes that 
God were like that. The Ritschlian theology which has been 
so powerful an influence for three generations actually encouraged 
the natural man to believe that God is like that. But there is no 
such God. It is only an idol, a figment of man’s disordered 
imagination, and it is entirely intelligible that when such a 
conception of God is so widely entertained in Christian circles 
honest men should charge us all roundly with wish-thinking 
That accusation can never be brought against the faith which 
is enshrined in the Bible. For the God of the Bible is the only 
living and true God whose name is Love but whose wrath is 
terrible. 

Without embarking on a theory of the Atonement, we 
must consider another aspect of the Cross which is a vital part 
of what God has spoken for all men to hear in the Death of His 
Son. The meaning of the Cross is not exhausted in the benefits 
which it has brought to men. The Cross was a divine necessity, 
not only for man’s sake, but for God’s own sake. Whether we 
call it the revelation of divine righteousness or the satisfaction 
of divine justice, it was something which the nature of God 
demanded because of our sin. The divine necessity and the free 
sovereign grace of God which are both manifested in the Cross 
create a paradox for thought, but here again we have a paradox 
which God Himself has resolved in act. When we are declaring 
the Word of the Cross, if we harp on man’s good and never on 
God’s glory, there is a subtle danger that we encourage the 
notion of God existing for us instead of our existing for God. 
Man appears in the centre of the picture in place of God. The 
widespread humanism of our day provides a fertile soil for the 
growth of this noxious plant. The Cross of Christ is the last 
theme in the world to come to terms with humanism. It is the 
theme which, above all others, glorifies God. In the Death of 
His Son, God exalts His own righteousness and in so doing 
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saves us from sin and death. God’s glory is always supreme and 
we are meant to see that most clearly in the Cross. 


II, THE URGENCY OF THE MESSAGE 


Our second question was: are we declaring the Word of 
God with the full conviction of faith and therefore with an 
urgency which is in harmony with the passion of the Cross? Our 
answer here must be very brief. 

In the New Testament the activity of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart of the believer takes in the main two forms. On 
the one hand, He acts as the Spirit of Trush, taking of the things 
of Christ and revealing them to us. He teaches us, in conformity 
with the Revelation recorded in the Bible, the whole counsel 
of God, so that we, who are called to the ministry of the Word, 
may be able to declare it in its fulness. On the other hand, He 
acts as the Spirit of Life. Of course, it is the same Spirit in 
both cases, for Truth and Life belong together. If we do not 
receive the whole Truth which God has revealed so plainly 
in the Cross of His Son, we cannot expect to receive the Life 
which answers to it. The magnitude of the Life comes with the 
magnitude of the Truth. This is the point of the second last 
verse of the First Epistle of St. John. “* We know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we 
may know Him that is true, and we are in Him that is true, 
even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal 
life.” The understanding and the life have come in Christ. 

Further, the Life which is the gift of God in Christ through 
the Holy Spirit has two aspects which again belong together. 
It is Light and Fire. Both of these figures are scriptural. The 
Light chases away all darkness from the heart. The power of 
sin is broken. As happens sometimes when you unearth a stone 
which has long lain embedded in the ground, an army of weird 
creatures scamper off at the incursion of the light to such hiding- 
places as they can find, so it is with the evil brood which infest 
the human heart. They cannot endure the Light of Life. But 
the Holy Spirit brings also into the heart the Fire of Life and 
it is with this that we draw this article to a close. 

We need fire in the pulpit to-day, not the kind which is 
worked up artificially, for that is only painted fire which any 
intelligent hearer can detect, but the fire which only the Holy 
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Spirit can give. It has actually been the deliberate fashion in 
certain circles to avoid all emotion in preaching. That is one of 
the many things which go to prove that the devil is not only very 
real, but that he is also very clever and very busy. Coldness in 
the preacher means the loss of many souls. 

The Gospel is aglow as it streams from the Cross of Christ. 
The cleansing fire of love is in it for all who receive Him who 
suffered for us and rose again. It can only be proclaimed by 
one whose heart is aglow with the experience of it. What if the 
preacher’s heart is a refrigerator from which lukewarm or even 
ice-cold words go forth to the people? Such words may be true 
and beautiful but they cannot be the Word of God. The Fire 
of the Spirit is not in them and the people are not stirred in heart 
or conscience. Rather the reverse. They are only lulled to a 
deeper sleep. To miss the passion which breathes through the 
message of the New Testament is to miss half its truth and all 
its power. Surely the Church’s central task is importunate 
prayer for a fresh baptism by the Spirit of Light and Fire. 


University of Edinburgh. Danie, Lamont. 
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In some quarters is heard the entreaty to “ go back” to some 
standard or other. But in the present subject there is no going 
back but rather a development in the forward progress of theo- 
logical thought. In the re-emergence of Calvinism must be seen 
not a putting back of the clock but a vigorous system of theology 
stretching its limbs and heading away from the bunch of com- 
petitors in the theological race. The system of thought that 
many considered to be out of the running has emerged once 
again and now seems likely to lead the way. 

Now what is it that is re-emerging? Not the whole of 
Calvinistic dogma, lock, stock, and barrel, but its emphasis on 
the Sovereignty of God. It is in this form that Calvinism is 
re-emerging. Whether all the corollaries of that central principle 
will follow is a matter for the future to decide. For the present 
purpose the re-emergence of Calvinism will be regarded as a fact; 
and what follows will seek to investigate not so much the forms 
which the revived Calvinism is taking as the causes of its re- 
emergence. Why should a system of dogma, four centuries old, 
come once again into the orbit of men’s thinking? Why should 
that theology, the theology of “‘ a creed outworn ”’, reclothe itself 
with vitality? 

I 


The answer can be given in a fivefold way, and first of all in 
the fact that Calvinism offers man an authority. Never were men 
more ready to follow a leader than to-day. That man should be 
willing to follow a leader appears to be bound up in his very 
nature, but in times of moral decadence this natural characteristic 
is apt to run to excess. It is one of the distressing features of the 
present time that the individual and independent thinking of most 
people has become so weak that almost any adventurer who sets 
himself up as an authority can obtain a following. These are the 
days of the experts. Let an expert speak, and the majority will 
bow down. Man needs an authority. He needs it individually; 
he needs it politically; he needs it religiously. At heart man 
knows that he is not competent to rule himself. The most 
distinguished leaders of men have been among those to confess 
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their own need of authority. Solomon when taking up the 
reins of government confessed himself a little child. In this 
confession he stands as a symbol of man’s sense of helplessness 
in the presence of great factors which he does not understand. 
Those who guide feel their need of guidance: those who lead 
acknowledge their own need of being led. Man longs for some- 
one to govern him: he was made to be ruled by a Higher just 
as in turn he was given dominion over the lower. Theocracy 
is the Divine pattern for the government of mankind, and every 
grade of human government lower than that has weaknesses 
in it that point to the need of a Higher Power. All the experi- 
ments in human government and all the failures of those 
experiments proclaim the impotence of man to govern himself. 

It is at this point that the re-emerging Calvinism is so strong. 
Calvinism affirms the Sovereignty of God as its central and 
fundamental doctrine. God is man’s rightful Lord, and only 
when man recognises the sovereignty of God can he be truly at 
rest. Calvinism puts God where man’s need requires God to be, 
that is, on the throne. In the doctrine of an enthroned God, 
Calvinism gives to man the authority needed for the guidance 
of his life. God is sovereign in the whole life of man, in thought, 
feeling and will, in things material and in things spiritual. 

It is undoubtedly in the realm of the spiritual that man feels 
most keenly the need for authority. Nowhere so much as in 
religion does man display his desire for an authority to which 
he can yield complete obedience. Cardinal Newman said, 
“Dogma has been the fundamental principle of my religion: 
I know no other religion”. In that saying he confessed his need 
of authority in things religious. Relativism has been the god of 
recent thinking, and hopeless confusion has been the result. 
In relativism there is no objective standard, no absolute norm 
by which to measure things. Criticism has undermined for many 
the Scriptural authority on which Protestantism was founded, 
and an undermined Scripture leaves all questions open. This 
great spiritual certainty having been taken away, refuge has been 
sought in the findings of religious psychology, but the psychology 
of religion can never get beyond the inward states. The supreme 
Object of worship is never reached by a process of analysing the 
religious consciousness. 

Calvinism finds in Scripture the authoritative word of God 
to man. The doctrines of Revelation and Inspiration give to the 
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believer a norm by which he may know the truth. God has 
imparted the knowledge of Himself and of His will in revelation. 
From this position an objective standard is gained by which man 
may measure his thoughts and aspirations. Further, in the 
doctrine of the “‘ Testimony of the Spirit ” Calvinism supplies 
the believer with a final court of appeal. In this twofold security 
of objective and subjective certainty the Calvinist knows his 
religious experience to be firmly founded. No religion which is 
not a religion of absolutism can truly satisfy the need of man. 
It is because Calvinism offers man an authority that it is found 
in the ascendancy to-day. 

It is not only in respect of the truth of religion, however, 
but also in regard to the experience of it that Calvinism introduces 
an authority that is satisfying. The sense of being “ elect”, 
the knowledge that he was in God’s hands, the consciousness 
that he was being swept in the force of a current stronger than 
himself, and the intimate experience of being one cared for and 
chosen by a Heavenly Father, gave to the old-time Calvinist 
his personal security and strength. Here was the authority 
that presided over his experience. Here was a Providence that 
protected his way. His life was not a cork bobbing about on a 
choppy sea but a guided vessel being moved along the mysterious 
and mighty tides about him and being surely directed to the 
desired haven. 

With the sovereignty of God plan and purpose come into 
life and into history. 


II 


A second point for consideration in the subject under 
discussion is that Calvinism meets man’s reaction from himself. 
Man is a failure towards himself. Optimistic views concerning 
the powers of man and his progressive virtue are a disappoint- 
ment. Man is revealing his real self to himself. The strife and 
confusion of the world are the reflection of the heart of man. 
The advance that has been made by man in his mastery of the 
material world has not been matched by an equal progress in 
ethical development. The brightness of humanism is darkened 
by the heavy clouds of sin. The fair hypothesis of human good- 
ness is shattered on the ugly rock of man’s desperate wickedness. 
The Calvinistic doctrines of the Fall and Human Depravity are 
being vindicated by the facts. Calvinism tells a man that his 
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secret doubts about himself are only too true: it unmasks a 
man before himself and so starts him on the road to reality. 

For many generations now the thinking of man has been 
centred in man. Everything has been studied in relation to 
man. The worlds of nature, of science, and of invention have 
been harnessed to man’s desire and regarded as having their end 
in man’s attainments. The Scripture which reads, “‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work ”, has been re-written to mean ‘‘ The heavens declare the 
greatness of man, and the firmament showeth his possibilities ”’. 
Everything has been for man, until man in his self-estimated 
bigness bestrides the world like a colossus. Nietzsche is but the 
climax of a long period of thinking of this type. The doctrine 
of the “‘ superman ’’, however, is being put to a very severe test 
to-day and is revealing its basic ugliness and its inner hollowness. 
The anthropocentric way of thinking is philosophically unsound. 
Man is not the measure of all things. Man is not big enough 
to sustain the universe of thought and experience. 

This tendency to value everything by man has not been 
confined to philosophy: it has found its way into religion. 
Religion has been subjected to an exhausting analysis and has 
been dissected beyond all recognition. But the examination of 
religion has been carried out largely on the assumption that 
religion was made for man and in order simply to meet man’s 
needs. Man thus becomes the measure of religion: and in the 
sphere of the spiritual and eternal the useful has become the test 
of the true. But religion based on conceptions of this kind can 
provide no peace for the soul. It is from such religion that men 
are turning away. 

Here Calvinism lifts up its voice with strength. Calvinism 
demands that it be recognised that religion exists not for man 
but for God. It denies that the subjective side of the religious 
experience is the essence and purpose of religion. It will admit 
no such thing as a utilitarian religion: the life of man in relation 
to God is not a dull pragmatism that uses God. Calvinism 
will not have God degraded into the category of useful functions. 
All things exist for God, and religion must be a religion oF cop. 
Religion is by God and for God: it has God as its beginning and 
God as its end. It is the heart-sickness of men and women to-day 
that makes them turn away from the optimistic humanism on 
which they have been fed and long for the health-giving tonic 
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that is found in Calvinism. Calvinism keeps the relations right: 
it places God over man, not man over God. It meets man in his 
man-weariness and confronts him with God, the God Who is 
all-sustaining and all-satisfying. It meets him with the God 
Who is man’s chief end. 


III 


These last thoughts lead quite naturally to a third reason 
for the re-emergence of Calvinism. Calvinism presents a lofty 
conception of God. It has been the vogue to stress the immanence 
of God, and man’s kinship with the Divine. The fashion 
has been to explain away as much miracle as possible and to 
banish the supernatural beyond the bounds of theology. But 
the attempt to put together a cohesive Christian system on a 
naturalistic basis is perpetually being frustrated by the persistent 
re-appearance of the supernatural. It is no longer scientifically 
possible to regard the world as a closed system. It is a very thin 
veil that divides the supernatural from the natural, and it is 
repeatedly bursting in upon experience. Turning in quite 
another direction it is pleasing to observe that among evan- 
gelical Christians there is found on all hands a longing for 
revival. Yet in what terms do men pray for that revival? It is 
that God would “ break in” upon human life, that by His 
Spirit He would sweep through the world in mighty blessing, 
breaking down the hearts of men in penitence and faith. What is 
this but a longing for a God Who is above and beyond? 

Calvinism speaks plainly here: it affirms the Transcendent 
God. It proclaims God as Isaiah saw Him “ on a throne, high 
and lifted up ”’. It avoids the cold lifelessness of Deism but also 
keeps away from the stifling oppressiveness of Pantheism. 
Holding in their proper relations the doctrines of the Divine 
Immanence and the Divine Transcendence Calvinism sets before 
man a God Whom he can worship, and before Whom he must 
bow down. Benjamin B. Warfield has written that the funda- 
mental principle of Calvinism “ lies in a profound apprehension 
of God in His majesty, with the accompanying realisation of the 
exact nature of the relation sustained to Him by the creature as 
such, and particularly by the sinful creature’. Calvinism con- 
fronts man with the “ inscrutable” God Whose ways are past 
finding out, with the “ high and lofty One Who inhabiteth 
eternity, Whose name is Holy”. Here is the God “ Other than 
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ourselves ’” Whom Karl Barth seeks to present. In contrast with 
the over-familiarity which has characterised modern Christianity 
Calvinism warns, “ Draw not nigh hither for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground ’’. God is not reducible to man; 
and, despite His having come near to us in the mystery of the 
Incarnation, He is still described in the New Testament as 
“dwelling in light which no man can approach unto”. 

The doctrine of the Sovereignty of God which lies at the 
heart of Calvinism declares not only that God’s will ought to 
be done but triumphantly affirms that it is being done. Calvinism 
glories in the conviction “ that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men ”’, and exults with the psalmist that “* The Lord 
hath prepared His throne in the heavens; and His kingdom 
ruleth over all’’. Calvinism sees a great and omnipotent God, 
standing up over the world’s affairs to-day, having made bare 
His mighty arm te work. It sees the Lord Jesus Christ on the 
white horse riding forth “‘ conquering and to conquer ”’, and it 
even hears the ringing praise of heaven in the acclamation, “‘ The 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ”’. 


IV 


The foregoing sections may be thought enough to account 
for the re-emergence of Calvinism, but another line of thought 
is not out of place. Calvinism offers man a life-system. What is 
the meaning of life? Whither does it tend? Why do we live at 
all? What is the prize for which men run? What are life’s 
ultimate values? These and a hundred more questions persist 
in rising to the surface of the mind, and they press for an answer. 
Every man has his own philosophy of life, whether it be explicit 
in his consciousness or implicit in his habit and outlook. It is 
according to the nature of the prevalent philosophy of life that is 
held that history is shaped. The life-system of the philosophers 
and politicians of ancient Rome was reflected in the social and 
political structure of that day. The value of the life-system of 
Roman Catholicism may be judged from the history of the 
Middle Ages. 

The present moment in history finds the world in a mortal 
conflict over different ideologies, over different life-systems. 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper has pointed out that any philosophy or 
religion claiming to be a life-system must possess insight into the 
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three fundamental relations of human life, namely, man’s relation 
to God, man’s relation to man, and man’s relation to the world, 
He also argues that Calvinism presents a conspicuously adequate 
life-system based on these relations. He maintains further that 
the democracy which followed in the wake of the French Revolu- 
tion was an atheistic imitation of the life-system of Calvinism. 
Most of the modern social theories of the rights and duties 
of man are the outgrowth of that revolution; but it is not so 
generally recognised that whatever of real worth there is in these 
theories is owed to Calvinism. If modern sociological ideas are to 
be re-invigorated and vitalised it must be by the impact on them 
of the Calvinistic insistence upon man’s fundamental creaturely 
relationship to God, before Whom all men stand utterly equal. 
Herein lies the true foundation for any conception of the personal 
equality of all men: and herein, too, lies the strength of such a 
conception. In the present ideological conflict both sides are 
sharpening their weapons: it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that the defenders of personal liberty are turning to the armoury 
of Calvinism with its doctrine of the equal personal worth of 
every man in the sight of God. 

In Calvinism is a view of life such as is needed to-day as a 
corrective against the weak and one-sided systems which are 
struggling for the mastery. The Christian man cannot stand 
aside in monastic indifference to the world in which God has 
placed him. He must act: but he also desires to act according 
to knowledge. The life-system of Calvinism gives him that 
guiding light without which he would grope and stumble in 
the darkness of human contrivings. 


A fifth good reason why the re-emergence of Calvinism need 
cause no surprise is that Calvinism has room for the contradictions 
of life. Life is a paradox, and Calvinism does not seek to impose 
an unreal unity upon it. Life is confronting many people to-day 
with its terrible contradictions. For the sake of liberty men put 
themselves in bondage. Civilisation is rising up in vigour to 
defend itself, yet in the very act it is negating itself. The scientific 
progress of the last four decades has been phenomenal, yet man 
seems to be going backwards. 

In spiritual things the paradox of life is acute. Man feels he 
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is bound by the great invisible forces that are at work in the 
world; he feels he is a creature of circumstance in the iron chains 
of environment, upbringing and habit, but for all that he cannot 
bring himself to deny that he is free. The eternal contradiction of 
free-will and determinism is ever present. Man feels that he 
counts for nothing, and yet he cannot deny his own personal 
worth for that would mean the shattering of every noble purpose. 

Because of these contradictions in life’s deepest places man 
despises the facile solutions that are offered to him. They are 
suspected because they are too easy. Man’s thoughts, therefore, 
are again turned towards Calvinism despite, nay, because of, its 
self-confessed antinomies and its unresolved problem of grace 
and free-will. Men look to it because of its power to hold 
resolutely to the dual truth. The strength of Calvinism is just 
the room that it has for the contradictions of life. Its own 
great doctrines contain within them this profound Yes and No, 
in which every affirmation is a denial and every denial carries 
with it an affirmation. To say this is not to mean that Calvinism 
is equivocal, but it is to say that it sees the truth and sees its 
depths. 

In conclusion, it must be acknowledged that the causes of the 
re-emergence of Calvinism are undeniably deep, and just because 
they are deep they are strong and likely to prevail. In a series 
of lectures delivered at Edinburgh in March 1939, Dr. Lecerf, 
Professor of Dogmatics in the University of Paris, enumerated 
some of the causes which had contributed to the undoubted 
revival of Calvinism. He placed spiritual causes in the foremost 
position, and among them the influence of the New Testament. 
It is to these deep places of human need and Divine truth that 
the re-emergence of Calvinism is to be traced. 


Ernest F. Kevan. 
Zion Baptist Church, 
London, S.E. 
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“SAVIOURS”” AND THE SAVIOUR 


TueoLocy is peculiarly liable to perversion and prostitution 
during times of war. There is frequently an attempt to interpret 
the catastrophic events of war in biblical images. There is 
particularly a tendency to apply unique Christian concepts to 
contemporaneous circumstances, to regard mystically and 
redemptively the convulsive struggles of an embattled world. 

Popular journalism is responsible for much of this 
illegitimate prostitution of holy things. With a smattering of 
religious knowledge and a hazy recollection of sacred words 
and sacred names, journalists impudently pervert even the 
unique significance of the Passion and Death of Christ. It is 
perhaps worth recalling that Mr. Quentin Reynolds compared 
the bombing of London to our Lord’s agony in the Garden: 
‘“* Moscow has a great example to lend her courage. For a 
year she watched London going through her Gethsemane . . .”; 
while in the House of Commons, Mr. Sexton said that it would 
be a very fine gesture if we could supply the Russians with 
a Thin Red Line, because Russia deserves all; and because 
the Russians are passing through Gethsemane itself. The 
following paragraph from editorial opinion in the Daily Express 
may be included in the same category: “‘ Body and Blood. 
Not an import reaches us to-day but it comes by the blood of 
a sailorman. Seventy days two survivors suffered in the Atlantic. 
Forty days Christ suffered in the wilderness. This is the great 
communion. This is what unites. This is the body and the 
blood. Take, eat; this is my body which is given for you. 
Drink ye this for this is my blood. And as often as ye eat this 
bread or drink this cup ye do it in remembrance of me.”’ This 
is depressing enough, but there is room for genuine concern 
when such pernicious modern sentimentalism is reflected in 
the sermons and addresses of ministers. 

Theological inexactitude culminates in the modern per- 
version of the Cross. There is a tendency, for example, to 
interpret the judgment being executed on the nations of the 
world as in some sense parallel to the judgment pronounced 
on sin at Calvary. Again, there is a tendency to interpret the 
sacrifice of those who die as in some sense parallel to the 
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sacrifice of the Sinless Son of God. This is apparent in modern 
hymns: 


“ All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 
To save mankind—yourself you scorned to save... 


While in the frailty of our human clay, 
Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self-same way .. . 


Still, through the veil, the Victor’s pitying eyes 
Look down and bless our lesser Calvaries.” 


These words equate the sufferings so valiantly borne by 
those who gave their lives in the Great War with the redemptive 
work of Christ on the Cross. As Henry Thackray comments: 
“There is a vital distinction between the earthly deliverance 
their sacrifice wrought, and the eternal salvation His Passion 
won, and to use about our fellowmen words that mean so much 
more when used of the Saviour, challenges that distinction 
by ignoring it.” Bad theology of this character can produce 
nothing but confusion. To equate or to identify our sufferings 
with His sufferings, is to overlook the redemptive purpose of 
our Lord’s death, and to ignore the primary fundamental 
distinction between the Saviour and the saved. Such mis- 
representation either ‘‘ reduces the Death and Passion of the 
Son of God to a mere symbol of any kind of extreme suffering, 
thereby denying to it any redemptive efficacy: or else it accepts 
any kind of extreme suffering as a symbol of the Death and 
Passion of the Son of God, and thereby invests such suffering 
with a particular redemptive efficacy which does not belong 
to it. In either case, it ignores the unique character and signifi- 
cance of Christ’s self-oblation on the Cross of Calvary” (Charles 
Smyth). 

Once this distinction is clearly asserted, it is possible 
to recognise the greatness of those who lay down their lives 
in the service of their country. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends ” (Jn. xv. 13). 
The voluntary offering up of themselves unto death may be 
rightly termed “the supreme sacrifice”’. They are in a limited 
and temporal sense “‘saviours”. But this term must be safe- 
guarded from misrepresentation: it does not include redemptive 
efficacy. 

15 
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I 


It is valuable to explore further the difference between 
the sacrifice of Christ, and that of men. 

It is important, first of all, to notice the difference between 
the person of Christ, and that of other men. Christ was not 
a mere heroic Man dying for a beloved and honoured God; 
He was God dying for man. ‘‘ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself”’ (2 Cor. v. 19). The Scripture does not 
teach that in Christ there was a self-oblation of mankind, in 
the terminology of the moral theory of the atonement. The 
sacrifice of the Cross was not man in Christ pleasing God: 
it was God in Christ reconciling man. The movement was 
not from man to God, but God to man: “ Christ Jesus . . . being 
in the form of God . . . emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant . . . he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, yea, the death of the Cross ” (Phil. ii. 5-8 R.V.). There- 
fore the Cross was not mankind offering its very best to God: it 
was God offering His very best to man. The victim was the 
only begotten Son of God: “‘ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son . . .” (Jn. ili. 16). 

The character of the Person who died on the Cross gives 
to that event a unique and absolute significance. As an act 
of eternity in time it is unrepeatable. As an act of God, and 
not of man, it is final and complete. Christ, as the Lamb of 
God slain from the foundation of the world, offered Himself 
up once for all. The endless yawning difference between God 
and man (Kierkegaard), prevents any quantitative comparison 
between the sacrifice of Christ, and that of any other human 
being. 


II 


Secondly, it is important to notice the difference in the 
subjective effect of Christ’s death and that of other martyrs 
and heroes. 

Those who:are brought into an existential relation before 
the Cross are overwhelmed with a sense of contrition and 
shame. The Cross does not arouse admiration and exaltation; 
it arouses self-contempt and repentance. On the other hand, 
heroism and self-sacrifice evokes gratitude and admiration, 
it thrills and exalts us, while the Cross of Christ humbles and 
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abases us. The reason is not far to seek. The death of Christ 
reveals our naked sinfulness in the eyes of a holy God; it reveals 
the enormity and heinousness of our sin, which could only 
be atoned for at the tremendous price of the Divine Sacrifice. 
The Cross strips man of his righteousness, and reveals his 
filthy rags. But deeds of heroism fall into a different category, 
They reveal the potentialities of human nature, they flatter 
human pride. Instinctively we feel that we are also capable 
of similar acts. We are elated and gratified as we contemplate 
them. For this reason, the crowd welcomes the hero—the 
martyr: the few welcome Christ. 

There is, therefore, a radical difference between the 
“saviours”’ and the Saviour. There is an infinite chasm 
between the death of Christ and that of other men. On the 
Cross, we see dying, not just a martyr, not just a hero, but the 
Lamb of God, bearing away the sin of the world. The Cross 
is that glorious, unique, unrepeatable and absolute event, which 
has occurred once for all. It presents us with a decisive challenge: 
a challenge to repent and believe. 


When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


S. Barton 
West Drayton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


An unusually interesting and important little volume, first published in Welsh 
some seven years ago, has just made its appearance in English dress.! ‘The contents 
originated as a series of lectures delivered to audiences of wide educational variety, 
and even in translation their vivid and sometimes rhetorical style reflects the 
preacher and lecturer rather than the man of letters. While the author’s scholar- 
ship is never in doubt, his expositions are free from technicalities and useless if 
impressive references. Instead they abound in Biblical quotations, the object of 
the whole discussion being, as he observes, “ to give opportunity for the Old Testa- 
ment to speak for itself”’. 

In his foreword the translator, “ G.M.LI.D.” (whose initials scarcely con- 
ceal a well-known Welsh name), tells how “ Morgan Jones of Merthyr”, with all 
his rare abilities, “ refused the prospect of Eton and Balliol and Anglican orders”, 
and “ preferred the then precarious livelihood of the Presbyterian ministry”, 
electing to pass the major part of his ministerial life in the most derelict and dis- 
tressed area of his native Principality. His large sympathies did not conflict with 
unswerving fidelity to truth as he recognised it. In a much publicised heresy case, 
his affection for the person of the heretic was as evident as his solicitude for ortho- 
doxy. He would say playfully: “ I sometimes think I am the last of the Calvinists. 
I believe in the blessed doctrine of Election—by which I do not mean that God 
elects only to save a few teetotallers and people who manage to keep respectable 
and pay their debts, but that He goes past our little categories and plunges through 
vice and crime, in Dostoievsky’s sense, to show the triumphs of His election and 
redeeming grace.” His death in 1935 was lamented by men of all parties and 
denominations. 

The series opens with a chapter on “ Revelation and History”. Although 
the terms have no exact Hebrew equivalents, the things are prominent in the 
religion of Israel, not as abstract “ truths ” but as facts; “ not themes for meditation 
and research, but the foundations of life and consciousness”. To the prophets 
Revelation was not a problem but an axiom; it was not something that they dis- 
covered in the datum of their consciousness, or that they reached through a process 
of ratiocination. “ It comes not in that way, but, as it were, in the breaking of 
the divine into their experience, not as an imagination but as a fact.” 

Under the heading, “ The God of the Fathers’, attention is drawn to the 
absence of naturalistic traits in patriarchal religion. Half a century ago most 
students would have spoken of the “‘ gods” of the Fathers. Indeed, even the 
Fathers themselves were deified, their names disguised with suffixes as Isaacel, 
Jacobel and Josephel. In refutation of such views our author finds the silence 
of Scripture more eloquent than speech. “ It is not the custom of Genesis to deny 
the gods, but to ignore them.”” The God of Abraham is no local and tribal divinity, 
but omnipresent. “ He calls him from Haran, and He visits him everywhere he 
stays in Canaan and Egypt. He comes to Isaac in Beersheba and Gera, and He 
remains with Jacob in all his wanderings. He delivers and He prospers Joseph in 
Egypt. He listens to the prayer of the servant in Syria, and hears the cry of the 
child of the bondwoman in the wilderness.” 

Particularly illuminating is the study of “ The Dweller in the Bush”. “ Mag- 
nify the personality of Moses as much as one will, it is entirely unbelievable that 

1 The Revelation of God in the Old Testament. By John Morgan M.A. (James 
Clarke & Co. 156 
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he would have succeeded in winning the trust and obedience of the Hebrew 
tribes for any other reason but that which is set out in the words: ‘ The God of 
your fathers . . . hath sent me unto you’.”” Whatever may be said about the in- 
fluence of Egypt and Arabia, or of parallels with the Book of the Dead and the 
Code of Hammurabi, “ the true memorial of Moses is the Decalogue, a monument 
that will remain after the pyramids have disappeared”, having its origin in the 
revelation of Jehovah. Morgan Jones does not deal with the critics in the cavalier 
fashion affected by some over-zealous apologists. “ It may be that some of their 
theories are true.” Discussing the question of how much of the legislation which 
bears the name of Moses can be called original, he points out that, although “ the 
sweeping conclusions of the Wellhausen school” have been proved untenable, 
“ no one now wishes to return to the old pre-critical view. Everyone acknowledges 
that there is here, not the work of one man, nor the product of one age”’. Such 
a view is surely compatible with belief in Biblical inspiration in the fullest sense 
of the term. Indeed, may we not go further and, without prejudicing the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, admit that modifications of the text and additions 
to the matter (e.g. Deuteronomy xxxiv) may have been made subsequent to the 
time of Moses, by an author or authors equally inspired? 

The chapter on “ Songs of the Night” is full of suggestive thoughts, founded 
on the Hebrew learning of the author, who was known to the Jewish community 
as “‘ Rabbi Jones ”’. Especially helpful are his remarks on Psalm xiii, “ the crown 
of the songs of the sanctuary”, and on Psalm lxxiii, the sublimity of which some 
are slow to acknowledge because “ they fear to uplift the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment beyond the level they have set for it in their doctrine ”. 

The epilogue gives an answer to any who may be inclined “ to look upon 
the thought of the Old Testament as one among many more or less like it in the 
ancient world”. Israel’s God transcends all racial boundaries and Israel’s hope 
embraces the whole family of man, the Isles, the ends of the earth. Nor is this 
view Isaian or “ Deutero-Isaian” in inception. It will be found as early as 
Genesis ix. 11, and it shines resplendent in Genesis xii. 3. The Bible does not 
deal with what God is in His essence or nature, but with what He is in His will 
towards men. “ This is the essential feature of the way of the Old Testament in 
thinking of God.” Echoing Pascal the author concludes: “The God of Israel 
is not the God of metaphysics and the Schools, but the Lord God of providence 
and the salvation of man.” 


London. S. Letcn Hunt. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE WORLD CHURCH? 


Tuis is a full and valuable discussion of an important subject, and the argument 
gains through the arresting approach made to it, and, it may be added, the moral 
earnestness and disarming modesty of the author. The question of the precise 
function of the Old Testament in the Church is seen to link itself with many prob- 
lems confronting the Church to-day—the evangelising of “ all nations”, the setting 
up of autonomous “ native”? Churches, the reclamation of decayed and fallen 
Churches, “ new” and “old”, and the establishment of a true world unity by 
getting rid of things like race-hatred, illegitimate ambitions and false ideologies. 
‘The starting point was an inquiry as to the place and use of the Old Testament 
in the Mission Field. Highly interesting information was obtained (mostly by con- 
1 The Old Testament in the World Church. By Godfrey E. Phillips, M.A. (Lutter- 
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sultation and correspondence with experienced workers) regarding Africa, India, 
and China, three areas which are certainly large and may be reckoned typical. The 
evidence revealed much divergence of opinion on the proper réle of the Old Testa- 
ment in the winning and training of converts. Then there follows a fresh appraisal 
of the Old Testament in the light of missionary experience. A striking parallel is 
discerned between the situation in the Semitic world when God began to disclose 
Himself to the Hebrews and that found in considerable sections at least of these 
three great fields to-day. The relevance of the Old Testament to the actual prob- 
lems of creating and nurturing native Churches was demonstrated to be closer than 
was at first apparent. As the spear-point of attack against paganism and as a rod 
of discipline for the young Christian community, the Old ‘Testament is, it is claimed, 
unique and irreplaceable. Next, Professor Phillips traces in the successive periods 
of Church History the attitude of Christians to the Old Testament, giving special 
attention to its use by Our Lord and by Paul. All the early Churches, Gentile 
as well as Jewish, were instructed in the truths of God’s dealings with Israel, 
and the review brings it out clearly that the Old Testament was held to be not 
only a preparation for, but also a part of, the eternal Gospel. It was Christian 
Scripture, not Jewish. 

In the final division, a number of general conclusions with regard to the 
mission réle to be assigned the Old Testament is drawn, and in those construc- 
tive findings lies the great contribution of the volume. The author’s statement of 
his theme is that the Old and the New Testaments are “ each a part of one revela- 
tion, the Law to be understood in the light of the Gospel which was its ‘ fulfilment ’, 
and the Gospel to be explained in the light of the divinely controlled history of 
which the Law is the chief literary ‘ deposit’.” The practical outcome of it all 
is that the earlier stages of apprehending God and the good life cannot be left 
out and the “ earlier revelation ” must be allowed to play its part in bringing men 
to Christ and in nurturing them into fulness of life to-day. Where the exclusive 
emphasis has been on the New Testament, a weak and sentimental type of Christian 
resulted, and where undue attention was given to the Old Testament, life was apt 
to be legalistic, backward, and debased. ‘The stable and productive type of Christian 
life is seen to be indissolubly associated with a high and satisfying apprehension of 
God in Christ, and an indispensable source of the mental equipment is the Old 
Testament. ‘The story of modern Protestant missions has furnished “ scientific ” 
evidence that the Old ‘Testament has a peculiar virtue in breaking down the heathen 
line of defence—animistic, pantheistic and humanistic types of thought, as well 
as the legalistic mentality of Jewry and Islam, and the sheer materialism infesting 
every area. There is ample scope for discussion of the general and special views 
ventilated in this section. 

The author firmly sets aside many of the cherished tenets of recent Modernism, 
as is evident from his contentions just mentioned. But he still occupies certain 
modernistic positions, and seems to visualise a compromise between or a synthesis 
of the Conservative and Liberal theologies. From that ground he can hardly help 
moving forward in view of the central ideas of his book. The fine sketch of Christ’s 
use of “‘ the Scriptures”, that is, the Old Testament, might well be supplemented 
by a study of what His theory of them is, and, taken in conjunction with what 
He claims with regard to His own Person and authority, that would lead a long 
way towards the Reformed doctrine of the Bible. From that standpoint, some of 
the evidence of the misuse by natives of and the opposition of Missionaries to the 
Old Testament might be traceable to the Modernistic views which have been 
given currency in the East, particularly in India and China. Is that temper, too, 
responsible to any extent for the hampering lack of the Old Testament in the 
vernacular in certain regions? 

The research carried out by Professor Phillips has distinct significance for the 
world Church of the day. The renewal and rejuvenation of the homeland Churches 
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are known to be our greatest need, and any contribution to the recovering of an 
adequate doctrine of the Scriptures as “ the only rule of faith.and practice ” will, 
under God, be a prelude to the Revival so widely coveted. It was a commonplace 
of Evangelicalism not so long ago that the Law had its place in paving the way 
for the Gospel and in promoting the holiness of the saints, and it is surely one 
of God’s mysterious and gracious devices to remind the mother Churches through 
pulpit! 

‘The volume is furnished with an introduction, which really serves to introduce ; 
a postscript, which helps to convince the hesitant; a bibliography and two service- 
able indexes. Slight misprints have been noted on pages 24, 33, 47, 63, and 71. 
The publishers .have battled successfully with wartime difficulties and have pro- 
duced a thoroughly presentable volume. 


Free Church College, P. W. Muar. 
Edinburgh. 


PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM? 


Even in the palmiest days of the Wellhausen theory of the composition of the 
Pentateuch there were a few scholars who stoutly maintained the Mosaic author- 
ship; we may think of W. L. Baxter, James Orr and A. H. Finn in Britain, 
W. H. Green in America, and the redoubtable Wilhelm Miller in Germany. 
From the Jewish side we have had H. M. Wiener’s expert legal studies, and 
A. S. Yahuda’s linguistic and archaeological arguments for the Egyptian back- 
ground of the Pentateuch. Signs are not wanting nowadays that the Wellhausen 
hypothesis no longer commands such widespread homage as was accorded it thirty 
years ago; its monopoly is broken, and rival hypotheses are being put forward 
with increasing confidence. With increasing confidence, too, some scholars are 
utilising the drift from orthodox Wellhausenism to press once more the arguments 
for the older traditional view, and the latest of these is Professor O. 'T. Allis, whose 
belief is plainly indicated in the title of his treatise, The Five Books of Moses. He 
is persuaded that “those who hold this time-honoured and thoroughly Biblical 
view may well rejoice that they are to-day in a far better position to give a reason 
for believing that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, than was the case a century or 
even a generation ago” (p. 254). 

Dr. Allis, one of the original Associate Editors of this Quarter/y, is an Old 
Testament scholar who has occupied Chairs in the Princeton and Westminster 
Theological Seminaries, U.S.A. Of his qualifications to write a book on Penta- 
teuchal criticism there can be no doubt. He deals not only with philological and 
historical questions, but goes straight to what, for many people, is the crux of 
the whole problem, the theological issue raised by our Lord’s testimony to the 
Mosaic authorship. This issue must be unequivocally faced, especially in days 
when we are learning anew that the solution to all Biblical problems must ulti- 
mately be a theological one. Wilhelm Vischer and others have been teaching us 
afresh of late that the O.T. cannot be properly understood apart from its 
Christuszeugnis, and this “‘ Christ-witness” is a twofold one, for if the O.T. bears 
witness to Him, He in turn bears witness to it. 

1 The Five Books of Moses. A re-examination of the modern theory that the Pentateuch 
is a late compilation from diverse and conflicting sources by authors and editors whose 
identity is completely unknown. By Oswald T. Allis. (The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1943. xii, 3r9pp. $3.00.) 
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The earlier criticism of the Pentateuch was based mainly on 
considerations, Dr. Allis gives a brief summary of the rise and development of 
this criticism; perhaps a northern Scot like the present reviewer may be pardoned 
for regretting the omission here of any reference to that remarkable man, Alexander 
Geddes (1737-1802), priest of the Enzie in Banffshire, originator of the “ frag- 
mentary hypothesis”’, which was thereafter introduced into Germany by Vater. 
The intellectual highway between Scotland and Germany has not always been 
reserved for one-way traffic! 

The philological evidence in itself, however, is not decisive; the strength of 
the Reuss-Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen position was that it appeared to reinforce the 
philological evidence by showing how exactly the documentary analysis fitted the 
history of Israel. The argument was not free from petitio principii, for the Biblical 
presentation of the history of Israel had to be modified to fit the documentary 
analysis. But so cogent did it appear, especially as presented to the British public 
by Robertson Smith and S. R. Driver, that before long it attained the status of 
a new orthodoxy, from which a man could dissent only at the risk of his reputa- 
tion for scholarship. Of recent years, however, voices have been raised in various 
lands pointing out the weaknesses in Wellhausenism. There is little evidence 
for such a Deuteronomic reform in Josiah’s reign as it envisaged, though there are 
great differences among those who seek a fresh date for Deuteronomy—some, like 
Hélscher, Kennett, and J. N. Schofield, putting it in the Exile, while others, 
like Oestreicher, Staerk, Welch, and E. Robertson, assign it to a much earlier 
date. Then the Priestly Code, the latest stratum in the Pentateuch according to 
the Wellhausen school, is now shown by the discoveries at Ras Shamra and Kirkuk 
to contain some of the most primitive elements in the O.T. It would have in- 
creased the value of Dr. Allis’s book had he, in the section on “‘ The Present State 
of the Problem”, given some estimate of the newer criticism, of which a concise 
survey was given by O. Eissfeldt on pp. 74ff. of Record and Revelation (ed. H. 
Wheeler Robinson, 1938). 

Dr. Allis examines the main pillars of the Wellhausen structure, and the edifice 
looks much less secure after he has finished with them. The weaknesses in the 
philological and historical arguments are exposed. There are also chapters on 
archaeology, naturalistic evolution, and chronology. The book is well annotated. 
Though a work of high scholarship, it is written in such a way that most of the 
argument can be followed by readers with little or no Hebrew. Here are the 
arguments for the Mosaic authorship, ably and lucidly presented in the light of 
modern knowledge. Whether they command agreement or not, they must not 
be ignored. 

Moses has had much less than justice done him for many a long year. If we 
knew nothing of him, we should have to postulate such a man, to account ade- 
quately for the rise of the great nation of which he was, under God, the founder 
and chief legislator. He must have been a very great man, one of the world’s 
greatest. The minimising of the significance of one who has left such a mark on 
history is a poor testimonial to the psychological insight of some Biblical critics. 
Mr. Winston Churchill was not, so far as we know, trained in Biblical criticism, 
but his chapter on Moses in Thoughts and Adventures does far more justice to the 
character and achievements of that great “man of God” than anything to be 
found in the writings of Wellhausen & Co. The same may be said, along different 
lines, of Dr. Allis’s book. We commend it to the attention of all Biblical students. 
It deserves, and will repay, careful study. 

On p. 141, 1. 29, Japhthah should be Jephthah; on p. rg1, 1. 7, Eleazer 
should be Eleazar; on p. 215, foot, “ spoilation ” should be “ spoliation ”’. 


University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 
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JESUS AND THE JEWS 


Two new volumes in the Lutterworth Library maintain the high standard of 
scholarship which we have learned to expect from this-series. One of these is not 
a newcomer; it is a revised edition of Vol. IX, the English translation of Rudolf 
Otto’s Reich Gottes und Menschensohn.* This book, published at Munich in 1934, 
first appeared in English dress in 1938, the year after the author’s lamented death. 
That a new edition should be called for at such a time as this indicates the value 
placed upon the book by English-speaking readers. The new edition has benefited 
by suggestions made in numerous reviews of the earlier one, one obvious improve- 
ment being the use of the Greek alphabet for the many Greek citations. 

The main theme of the book is the significance of the terms “ Kingdom of 
God” and “ Son of Man” in the Gospels. To his task Dr. Otto brought a rare 
mastery of comparative religion and religious psychology. This equipment, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to account for the uniqueness of Him who said, “ No one 
knoweth the Son save the Father”; and when we find Jesus primarily described 
as “a charismatic evangelist who was also an exorcist”, we recognise that, true as 
the description may be.so far as it goes, it falls far short of the Biblical view of 
the Person of Christ, as seen even in the earliest Gospel strata. Otto is happier 
in revealing the main O.T. source of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus to be 
a synthesis of the Isaianic Servant and the apocalyptic Son of Man. “ How is it 
written concerning the Son of Man that He shall suffer many things and be set 
at naught?”—how, indeed, unless the Bar ’Enasha be also the ‘Ebed Yahweh? 

But it is not only to the O.T. that Otto goes for the origins of Gospel eschatology. 
He avails himself of his great knowledge of Aryan (i.e. Indo-Iranian) religion and 
finds there the chief source of the eschatology of later Judaism. He probably 
exaggerates this influence, though it did indubitably exist; but the question arises 
whether some of the points of contact between the Aryan and Jewish religions 
may not go as far back as the middle of the second millennium s.c., when we find 
Aryan elements in the civilisation of Western Asia. Otto shows convincingly the 
Aryan background of much of the Enoch literature, but his over-estimate of the 
influence of this literature on the Gospels should be corrected by Dr. C. J. Cadoux’s 
more critical = in Vol. XII of the Lutterworth Library, The Historic Mission 
of Fess (0. 99 

The Shick alue of Otto's book lies in the penetrating exegesis of the great King- 
dom-sayings of Jesus, and in particular of His words at the Last Supper, recorded 
in Luke xxii. 14-30. In Synoptic criticism Otto’s chief guide is Bussmann. His 
exposition, while generally marked by discernment and moderation, is marred here 

and there by questionable statements categorically expressed, such as that “ Jesus 
simply could not anticipate ” His delivery to the Roman power (p. 363), which 
make us want to ask, “ How do you know?” 

But even if we cannot accept all Otto’s conclusions, no student of the Gospels 
can dispense with this collection of the material on which he bases them, arranged 
and presented as it is here in so scholarly and readable a fashion. ‘The translators 
have done their work admirably and increased the usefulness of the book by adding 
two indices. The proof-reading has been carefully done; of the few misprints, 
most are in Greek accents. On p. 76 Nafwpaior should be Na{wpato; on 
P- 330 dvduynors is mis-spelt; Dalman has an # too many on pp. 254, 300, 399. 

' The dom Man. A Study in the Hi Re B Rodolf 
of Co dag! of Religion. By 


ilson and Bertram Lee 
Weel. |New std eon. Laterwor and Redhill, 1943. 47 PP» 
18s. net. 
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The sad sequel to the Mission of Jesus, the Jewish nation’s rejection of the 
Son of Man and consequent loss for the time being of the Kingdom of God, gives 
rise to the problem dealt with in Vol. XIV of the Lutterworth Library, Fr. Lev 
Gillet’s Communion in the Messiah.’ We have read many books on “the Jewish 
problem ”, but none so comprehensive, so scholarly, and so moving as this. The 
author is not a Jew; he is a Russian Orthodox Christian, formerly a lecturer at the 
Russian ical Institute in Paris. He expresses his thanks to the Department 
of Missions at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, for granting him a research 
fellowship and making possible the publication of the book—an expression of 
thanks with which many readers will wish to be associated. 

The Jewish problem is fundamentally theological, and Fr. Gillet is fully 
aware of this. He addresses himself to the problem with complete loyalty to the 
Christian faith on the one hand, and with a deep and sympathetic understanding 
of Jewish life and religion on the other. He traces the relationship, or, as he calls 
it, the “ Dialogue”, between Jews and Christians throughout the centuries—a 
record of which official Christendom has little reason to be proud, though the 
“ Dialogue” is more encouraging nowadays, when Jews and Christians have 
learned to understand each other better than in earlier days, and find themselves 
menaced by a common foe, who has made plain what was always true, that anti- 
Semitism is by its very nature anti-Christian. Fr. Gillet surveys the main aspects 
of Jewish life in the Christian Era, including Rabbinical tradition, Karaism, 
Kabbalism, mediaeval Jewish philosophy and scholarship, the influence of Hebrew 
learning on the Reformation, the Messianic movements under Sabbatai and Frank, 
the rise of Hasidism, liberal Judaism, and Zionism. The great spiritual movements 
in Judaism since a.p. 70 are a closed book to most Christians, and even on this 
ground alone the book would amply repay careful study. Many readers who are 
here introduced to the later religious history of the Jews will have their appetites 
sharpened to know more, and will have recourse to the authoritative works to 
which Fr, Gillet refers. We learn besides something of Jewish private religious 
life and public worship, exegesis and theology, especially where these point in a 
Christian direction, as in the doctrines of the Word and the Son, the Shekinah, 
the Holy Spirit, and the Atonement. 

But the chief bond between Jews and Christians is, as the title suggests, their 
“communion in the Messiah”. Both they and we share the Messianic hope. 
Here Fr. Gillet writes as a member of the Eastern Church, in which our Lord’s 
Second Advent has generally been a more vivid reality than in most sections of 
Western Christendom. But while both believe in the Messiah, we have the advan- 
tage of knowing who He is; they as yet do not know Him, but when at last the 
veil is lifted from their eyes, they will find Him to be the One who at His first 
coming was despised and rejected of men. Israel’s greatest glory is that of them, 
as concerning the flesh, came Christ. For this reason the Jewish people, still elect 
of God, whose gifts and calling are without repentance, have a unique claim on 
the honour, service, and love of all who name the name of Christ. There are 
many ways of responding to this claim, and in reviewing some of these Fr. Gillet 
has some wise and practical words to say about “ Jewish Missions”. In Apostolic 
days Paul had to protest against the idea that when a Gentile became a Christian 
he must also become a Jew; to-day there is much room for protesting against the 
idea that when a Jew becomes a Christian he must also become a Gentile. In 
becoming a Christian, a Jew need not give up any positive element in his ancestral 
faith; he is not so much a “ converted Jew” as a “ completed Jew”. 

Fr. Gillet concludes with a section on the Mystery of Israel, in which he 
offers a brief exposition of Romans ix-xi. There is point in his criticism of Barth’s 

1 Communion in the Messiah. Studies in the Relationship between ism and Christianity. 
By Lev Gillet. With a Foreword by the Bishon of Chickenter 
and Redhill, 1942. xiv, 247 pp., 125. 6d. net.) 
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treatment of these chapters in his Commentary: “ by applying to the Christian 
Church all that is said of the Jewish people, it explains away the problem of Israel” 
(p. 211). But when “ the fulness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in and all Israel 
shall be saved ”’, our “ communion in the Messiah ” will be no longer partial, but 
perfect, in the re-united Ecclesia, the complete Israel of God. 

At the end of the book there are twenty-five Special Notes on questions of 
interest, followed by an Index. There are numerous misprints and mis-spellings 
(e.g., ““ pogrom ”” is repeatedly spelt “* progrom ” on p. x); these should be corrected 

soon 


in a new edition, which we hope will be called for. 


University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION?! 


Ir is always a refreshing ience to read the work of one who combines originality 
with caution, and a keen critical faculty proceeding from both. Such is the experience 
gained through the perusal of this short but valuable piece of research as to the 
significance of the Transfiguration story for the Apostolic Church. 

The writer commences his study with the conviction that all research into 
the meaning of the material of the Gospels must first ask two questions: “ How 
has the evangelist interpreted an incident or block of teaching?”, and, “ What 
was the original nature of the incident or teaching concerned?”” With reference 
to the Transfiguration, Dr. Boobyer reviews the theories proposed in answer to 
the latter question; after rejecting that which would make the story a quasi-apocalyp- 
tic piece of symbolism, with no historical background, and that which would see 
in it a misplaced Resurrection narrative, he concurs with those expositors who 
regard the event as a historical, visionary experience, given to the three disciples 
at that juncture in the ministry of Christ indicated by the Synoptic writers. The 
main interest in this book, however, lies in the answer we must give to the first 
question raised, viz., “‘ How has the evangelist understood this story?” It is 
clear that Mark regards it as the divine confirmation of Peter’s recent declaration 
that Jesus was the Christ. On this all are agreed. But has the story any further sig- 
nificance for him? Our author believes it has and proceeds to elaborate his thesis 
that “ For Mark the Transfiguration was a divine confirmation of the Messianic 
status of Jesus in the form of a visionary forecast of the parousia of Fesus” (p. 29). 

First, there are certain early Christian apocalypses which support this inter- 
pretation. The Ethiopic version of the Apocalypse of Peter states that “ Our 
Lord showed at the Transfiguration the apparel of the last days, of the day of 
resurrection ”, and makes Peter say, “ Being afraid, we forgot all the things of 
this life and of the flesh, and knew not what we said because of the greatness of 
the wonder of that day, and of the mountain whereon He showed us the Second 
Coming in, the kingdom that passeth not away” (p. 36). These, and other excerpts 
from early Christian literature, make it clear that many Christians must have 
regarded the Transfiguration as a vision of the Coming of Christ in glory. To 
show the probability that Mark shared this view, Dr. Boobyer examines the Struc- 
ture of his Gospel, the context of the story, and its details, in the following manner. 

The Gospels, considered from the aspect of the revelation of Christ they con- 
tain, yield four outstanding facts concerning Him; His pre-eixstence, earthly life, 
resurrection, and parousia. In view of the forward look of Mark, and his strong 
interest in the resurrection and the parousia, it is likely that any further significance 
the transfiguration may have held for him is to be sought in one of these two 


1S. Mark and the T: ion Story. By G. H. Boobyer, B.A., B.D., D.Th. 
(T. & T. Clark. 87 pp., 6s. 
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moments of His Revelation. The whole tenor of the story is 


that they are usually said to be secondary elements, whereas they appear to be 
integral to the whole situation. All these difficulties are removed when the scene 
is regarded as a depiction of the last stage of the revelation of Christ, viz., His 
Coming in Glory. 

The immediate context of the story, Mark viii. 38 and ix. 1, tends to the 
same conclusion. The kingdom that is to come éy Svvdue: is much more naturally 
interpreted as coming at the appearing of Christ from heaven than at His resur- 
on especially in view of such er of the parousia as in Mark xiii. 26, 

a Suvdpews Kai Sd6Ens 
ae the details of the the story suit this interpretation in a remarkable way. 
The 8é£a of Christ’s body is similar to the 8é£a of His return. Moses and Elias, 
well known eschatological figures, may well represent the “ dead in Christ”. The 
three tabernacles are plausibly connected with such ideas as are embodied in 
Zech. xiv. 16f., and Rev. xxi. 1f. The cloud which enveloped the whole company 
(including the disciples, i.e. “ those who are alive and remain . . .”) is paralleled 
by that which shall accompany the descent of Christ and His glorified saints, also 
to be the “ vehicle” of the changed living Christians as they ascend to be with 
Christ. The voice from heaven may be compared to the xéA\evrpua heralding 
the parousia (1 Thess. iv. 16). The author is careful to point out that he has no 
desire to press these details. It is simply observed that an unusual degree of corres- 
pondence does exist between the accompaniments of the Transfiguration and those 
of the Second Coming of Christ. 

In view of the foregoing accumulative arguments, Dr. Boobyer concludes: 
“ For Mark then, it seems, the transfiguration prophesies the parousia in the sense 
that it is a portrayal of what Christ will be at that day, and is in some degree a 
miniature picture of the whole second advent scene” (p. 87). The reader is 
recommended to follow the presentation of this closely-reasoned argument for 
himself. He will not be happy about all that is claimed in this book, as, e.g., that 
Paul knew nothing of appearances of Jesus in human form, or of a forty-days 
interval between the resurrection and the ascension; his conception was of a Christ 
raised immediately to the right hand of God, whence He made His several appear- 
ances to His disciples in the glory of His exaltation. The changeover to the ideas 
reflected in the Gospels was supposed to be due to the conflict with Docetism. 
Such an interpretation of passages like 1 Cor. xv. 43 and Col. iii. 1 is arbitrary 
and unfounded. 

The author puts forward his thesis, presumably, as a new interpretation. It is 
interesting, however, to note that J. N. Darby and W. Kelly long ago propounded 
the same interpretation. In 1865 Kelly wrote, “The Lord discloses in this type 
of God’s kingdom what popular theologians so dislike—earthly things mingled, 
though in no wise confounded, with heavenly things. There are the glorified, 
in the persons of Moses‘and Elias; there are the men in their still unchanged natural 
bodies, Peter, James, and John; there is the central figure of our Lord, the Head 
of all things above and below. So it will be when the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is not any more a testimony of word from those who were eye- 
witnesses of His majesty, but made good and displayed in the day of the Lord” 
(An Exposition of Mark’s Gospel, p. 140). The essence of this view is stated in 
the popular “ Scofield Bible” (see the note on Matt. xvii. 2). What many of 
the people called “ Brethren” have long held, and the “ Scofield Bible” ay 
popularised, is here re-stated independently and defended in a manner worthy of 
sound scholarship. 


Ilford, Essex. G. R. Beastey-Murrar. 


i 
as a foreshadowing © Tesurrecuon. According to the evan Jesus did 
not rise in dazzling splendour but in the form of an ordinary human being. The 
presence of Moses, Elias, the cloud, etc., are so difficult to explain in such a scene, 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY? 


Tuis is a very readable book which will commend itself to many besides the pro- 
fessional theologian or philosopher. It is remarkably free of technical terms, and the 
argument is lucid and clear. The author makes a strong plea for a faith that is 
not afraid of rational activity, but insists that the angle of approach must be from 
God’s redeeming activity in Christ. “ If God has willed to enter within history 
and within it to work out our salvation, that must be for believing Christians our 
clue to understanding all human history and all the evolution of the universe in 
which human history has its place. Thus inevitably there arises Christian philosophy, 
that philosophy which is the attempt to interpret the meaning of all things in the 
light of God’s self-revelation in Christ. Immediately it becomes clear that we 
can set no bounds to the area” which we must seek to interpret by that light. 
This means that while on the one hand the universe is to be interpreted in the 
light of Christ, on the other, just because God has through the Incarnation invested 
all history with a significance that Christians cannot ignore, “ Christ can be fully 
known only through the fullest and most accurate knowledge of the universe 
within whose history He has taken His place”. And so the philosophising faith 
will not ignore or despise the methods of philosophical inquiry or the discipline 
of learning to think according to its canons. “ But it will use them with an insight 
enabling it to philosophise to such good effect as to beat the philosophy of non- 
faith at its own game.” That that is no idle boast is apparent when time after 
time the author does make good the Christian interpretation over against the 
secular philosophies. The key insight which he believes will enable faith to do 
this is our relationship to God in Christ which “ contains within itself the explana- 
tion of everything else ”. “ So Christian faith protests against that idea of philosophy 
which dismisses the description of our relationship to God in personal, dramatic 
terms as ‘mere mythology’, to be transcended in some ‘ more philosophical ’ 
statement in abstract and impersonal terms. Faith must philosophise. It must 
philosophise in the light of the revelation it has received. And the core of its 
philosophy is the conviction that the impersonal is to be understood by reference 
to the personal, and not vice versa.” “ But this does not mean,” insists Professor 
Hodgson strongly, “ that the divine personal life, which is the ultimate reality, is 
to be regarded as something irrational or illogical, such that we may grasp it by 
the neglect of logic. It is the one reality which is perfect in its logical self-con- 
sistency and self-authenticating goodness, and the will of God, revealed to us 
as we enter into personal relations with Him, is the source of all the reason 
and logic in creation, so that in the fuller understanding of His will we find 
the fulfilment, not the negation, of all that is reasonable and logical in the 
universe.” 

Here we have a very timely insistence upon the necessity for faith to engage 
in rational activity, for the refusal by many believers to-day to engage in rational 
activity is not only a sign of fatigue, but really amounts to a denial of faith, inas- 
much as it is of the very essence of faith to complete its own motion in the realm 
of thought. If man’s knowledge of God is to be real and actual it must be a real 
act of man, of man’s whole being. And this act includes the decision of faith, the 
radical transformation of the human mind in repentance until it gains conformity 
with the mind of Christ. That is what makes genuine Christian thinking such a 
terribly strenuous and difficult activity: the knowledge of the Truth involves at 
the same time rebirth. Therefore to refuse to undertake genuine Christian rational 

1 Towards a Christian Philosophy. By Leonard Hodgson, D.D. (Nisbet & Co. 
Ltd., 1942, ros. 6d.) 
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activity is at the bottom an evasion of the personal Christ. That is why the great 
Anselm urged so strongly the passage from credere to intellegere for faith only 
really comes to itself in understanding. Faith is the total response of man’s being 
to the Word of God. It will not, it cannot, therefore, be confined to the heart; 
if it is to be faith its motion must be equally in the mind. This is the position 
which Karl Barth, following Anselm, has worked out in the Dogmatik 2/1 as well 
as in his study of Anselm, Fides Quaerens Intellectum. It is a great pity that Dr, 
Hodgson takes no notice of this magnificent attempt to relate faith and rational 
activity. 

The relation of faith to philosophy involves a much greater problem than he 
appears to recognise. It is not merely the fascination of philosophy for an im- 
personal system that is the trouble, or the failure of philosophies to realise that 
after all they are only attempts at a final solution, but the fact that at bottom the 
philosophical systems are in reality rationalisations of the religion of the “ natural 
man ”’, that religion which he has already independently of all philosophy. This 
is a point round which the philosophical battle has been raging since Dilthey. 
There seems now to be general agreement that there is no such thing as a voraus- 
setzungslose Wissenschaft, nor is there really any neutral reasoning, as that acute 
thinker T. E. Hulme was not slow to point out. All this means that any attempt 
to bring faith and philosophy together must involve a criticism of the underlying 
Weltanschauungen which the philosophies are seen to entail. But when we remember 
too, as Dilthey pointed out, that a Weltanschauung is not susceptible of scientific 
proof, we realise that here we reach one of those ultimate points in human thought 
and life where men can only take sides. That does not necessarily mean that faith 
has no right to philosophise, but that if faith is to philosophise it must be upon 
a basic decision other than that adopted by the philosophies of non-faith. Dr. 
Hodgson does as a matter of fact ground his philosophising upon this basic Christian 
decision, but he does not really come to grips with the problem in philosophy 
itself. Why was it that great philosophers like Kant and Heidegger found them- 
selves forced to deny the Christian doctrines of Grace and Revelation? Surely 
this problem must be grappled with in earnest if a real contribution is to be made 
to the rapprochement between faith and philosophy. 

There is one other point that might be mentioned: the fact that apparently 
the Oxford Professor has not succeeded in extricating himself from the Ritschlian 
confusion on the question of faith and rational activity, or the Ritschlian distinction 
between Christian experience and theological truth. Such a position as is enunciated 
on page 146 must be challenged by every one who cherishes the basic intelligi- 
bility of theological activity: “ What we know by faith is that we are redeemed 
by Christ, and by Him brought into communion with God; this and nothing 
more. The rest can only become part of the content of faith as a deduction from 
its primary deliverance, and the making of such deductions is a function of human 
reason in which there is room for differences of opinion between Christians who 
share in the faith itself.” Without doubt there is ample room for differences of 
opinion, but to pass off the immediate inferences of faith in the total pardon of 
Christ, for example, in regard to the sinful nature of man, as of “ doubtful authority ” 
(p. 133) is an unwarranted restriction of the rational element in faith, as well as 
a subtle depreciation of the human reason. It is a great merit of Dr. Hodgson’s 
book that he makes a serious attempt to start from the point of view of Grace, 

and to think of reason not substantivally but functionally, as operating over against 
the given in Revelation, but he does not adhere to these views strictly enough. 
On his own showing the logic is in the things before it is in reason, and that applies 
to Revelation as well; for the divine personal life cannot be regarded as some- 
thing irrational or illogical, such that we may grasp it by the neglect of logic. Why 
then should actual validity be denied to the inferences of faith when they are 
properly made? Clarity at this point would have strengthened the argument against 
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Dr. Temple’s views which are tackled in the ninth chapter. If we really regard 
the Logos not simply as the archetypal or the seminal reason but as the Personal 
Word of God incarnate in the form of a Man, and therefore as comprising in toto 
all the forms and categories which reason may legitimately use in knowing God, 
then the Incarnation becomes the guarantee of a truly rational faith whose logic, 
while certainly a personal logic, is in the Word before it is in reason, but in the 
Word made in the form of a Man, and therefore in a Word already amenable to 
human rational activity. At the same time, had this rational character of faith 
been seen with greater clarity, Dr. Hodgson would not have been forced to accuse 
Brunner of interpreting faith in terms of philosophical presuppositions that were 
held independently of the Biblical Revelation, for he would have seen that Brunner’s 
inference is at the very least a legitimate attempt to lay bare the implicit asseveration 
of faith. That it is also a valid inference there really seems little reason to doubt. 
It is not Brunner who commits the logical fallacy, for his refusal to transmute the 
concrete personal truth of the Christian faith into timeless truth is simply the 
avoidance of the fallacy that confuses becoming with necessity. Strangely enough, 
therefore, Dr. Hodgson’s criticism of Brunner is directed to the very point where 
Brunner takes care to avoid a peculiar form of the same logical fallacy that Dr. 
Hodgson joins Cook Wilson and G. E. Moore in scouting on pages 103-4. 

This is a valuable and enjoyable book with many suggestions that need to 
be followed up, but in the opinion of this reviewer the whole argument needs 
to be thought out with greater clarity along the lines which are already laid down 
so promisingly. It is to be hoped therefore that this really notable book will meet 
with the discussion that it deserves. 

Alyth, Perthshire. T. F. Torrance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


a Bible Study. Vol. Il. Edited by Rev. A. M. Stibbs, M.A. (I.V.F. 
1s. 6d.). 


This little book, successor to a similar one published earlier, should prove 
most useful to Bible Study Circles, especially to those who lead them. Scripture 
passages selected are: the life of Abraham, Ezra and Nehemiah, select Psalms, 
the Sermon on the Mount and other chapters from the Gospels, 1 Corinthians, 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2'Timothy. The method is to provide brief explanatory 
introductions, and a few notes on obscure texts, but mainly by series of aptly put 
questions to direct attention to the religious content of the passage studied. A 
distinct help to the practical and devotional use of the Bible. 


Give me the little Book. By Rev. J. A. D. J. Macdonald. (British Bible 
Union, 25. 6d.) 


A lively little book, full of curious and miscellaneous learning directed against 
Higher critics, evolutionists and many others. It claims to be a survey of this 
age in the light of Prophecy, and has its own diagnosis to offer of the “ Demolition 
of Nations”. 
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PERIODICALS 


The Congregational Quarterly. April 1943. Dr. W. F. Lofthouse discusses 
the question “ Can we plan and be free?’ and concludes that freedom means to 
achieve and obey the conditions of life in such a society as Christ visualised. Rev 
Harold Thomas writes on “The Gospel and Community Change”. Dr. John 
Murphy traces the roots of the Scottish Disruption and the Evangelical Uni 
to “ the recovery of the Christ of the Gospels of the warm human reality of Jesus ”’, 


Bibliotheca Sacra celebrates its centenary in a magnificent gold-bound volume. 
Its history and ancestry are traced in detail by the editor, and the heads of depart- 
ments in Dallas Theological Seminary contribute articles on matters arising within 
their specialisms. One thus obtains a conjunct view of the special theological position 
of the Seminary. 

The Moslem World (Hartford Seminary), April 1943, contains a valuable 


study of “Islam the Religion of Muhammad”, by Professor Thomson of Harvard, 
and a learned article throwing light on the relation of Arabic philosophy to Aristotle 


